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PREFACE 


TN  this  book  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken 
Ato  present  simple  geographical  ideas  by  means  of 
very  real  and  familiar  things.  All  the  countries  with 
which  it  deals  are  important  to  us,  their  people  have 
unusual  interest  for  us,  and  the  work  they  do  has  a 
very  real  and  daily  reinforced  meaning  to  us. 

It  is  this  reality — a  reality  which  is,  of  course,  taken 
for  granted  by  the  adult  reader,  with  the  result  that 
the  need  for  its  emphasis  to  the  child  is  often  overlooked 
— which  sets  the  keynote  of  “  Work  in  Other  Lands.” 
The  design,  writing,  and  illustrations  of  this  book  have 
been  most  definitely  directed  towards  the  presentation 
of  Geography  as  embracing  the  facts  of  everyday 
life,  and  as  definitely  directed  away  from  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  fancy  or  imaginative  unreality. 

At  the  same  time  the  need  for  attractiveness  and 
interest  has  had  very  great  attention.  But  the  interest 
which  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  text  is  the  interest  of  a 
straightforward  tale  of  real  life,  told  in  that  straight¬ 
forward,  direct  way  which  so  successfully  and  so  con¬ 
vincingly  captures  and  holds  a  child’s  attention.  So, 
too,  the  illustrations  have  the  attractiveness  of  a  faithful 
pictorial  record  which  does  in  fact  explain  other 
folks’  lives. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  extremely  simple.  It  treats 
of  a  great  variety  of  countries  and  climates,  associating 
with  each  country  the  chief  national  products  which  give 
work  to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of 
this  early,  simple,  and  natural  association  of  country, 
climate,  and  product  need  no  emphasis. 
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The  natural  products  with  which  “  Work  in  Other 
Lands  ”  deals  are  those  given  by  the  land  and  the  sea. 
Cotton,  wool,  milk  (and  its  associated  products),  fish, 
wheat,  and  many  others,  are  all  described.  And  in 
J  every  case  the  description  gives  an  account  of  its  growing, 

'  the  work  done  in  preparing  it  for  sale,  its  transport 

overseas,  and  its  manufacture  or  use  in  England.  The 
product  itself  is  thus  linked  in  a  simple,  natural,  and 
convincing  way  with  the  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
the  child — clothing,  bread,  butter,  motor-tyres,  etc. 

The  book,  then,  presents  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
description  of  a  number  of  very  important  countries  of 
the  world,  an  account  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  stories  of  their  characteristic 
products. 

In  every  case,  the  story  is  told  by  a  sequence  of 
specially-drawn  pictures,  as  well  as  by  the  simple, 
attractive  text.  In  both  text  and  pictures  the  book  is 
marked  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  for  accuracy  and 
authenticity,  and  every  part  of  the  book  is  based  on  the 
most  modern  knowledge  and  materials. 

Acknowledgments 

For  the  authentic  material  on  which  every  illustration 
is  based  the  publishers  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  Martin-Hurst  (The  Exclusive  News 
Agency)  :  while  for  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations 
themselves  thanks  are  due  to  the  unfailing  care  given 
by  Mr.  F.  D.  M.  Harding.  Acknowledgment  must 
also  be  made  of  the  courtesy  of  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  of  Fotograf  Wilse,  of  Oslo. 
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DIXIE 

QOWN  in  the  Southern  States  of  America 

there  are  beautiful  pink  and  yellow  flowers 
growing  on  big  green  bushes. 

These  bushes  are  cotton  plants,  and  they 
grow  as  tall  as  you  are.  Their  buds  look  like 
fat  squares,  and  they  are  always  called  44  the 
squares.” 

When  the  squares  first  open  into  bloom  the 
flowers  are  creamy  yellow.  But  very  soon  they 
change  to  pink,  and  then  to  red.  After  three 
days  the  red  flowers  wither  and  drop  to  the 
ground.  All  that  is  left  is  a  little  pod. 

Black  men— the  negroes,  or  44  darkies  ” — work 
on  the  great  plantations  where  the  cotton  plants 
grow,  and  they  all  work  for  a  white  planter. 

Every  day  the  planter  rides  round  his 
plantation,  watching  the  darkies  at  their  work. 
He  tells  them  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it. 

The  negroes  love  to  move  from  plantation  to 
plantation.  And  every  year,  on  each  plantation, 
many  of  them  are  new-comers,  always  hoping 
that  the  crop  will  be  better  than  last  year,  no 
matter  how  good  last  year’s  crop  may  have 
been. 
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It  is  in  July  that  the  cotton  bushes  come 
out  into  flower.  And  it  is  six  weeks  after  the 
flowers  fall  before  the  cotton  is  ready  to  be 
picked. 

But  it  was  many  months  earlier  that  the 
planter  set  his  darkies  to  work,  ploughing  the 
fields  where  the  cotton  plants  grow. 

All  the  old  stalks  were  ploughed  up  or 
burned.  Then,  when  the  ground  was  ready, 
the  cotton  seeds  were  sown  in  long  straight 
rows. 

One  month  after  the  sowing  the  little  cotton 
plants  had  grown  big  enough  to  be  hoed. 
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plants  have  to  be  cut  out  to  leave  room  for 
the  others  to  grow  big  and  strong. 

It  is  slow  work,  for  the  showers  and  warm 
sunshine  of  the  spring  make  the  weeds  grow 
fast,  as  well  as  the  cotton  plants. 

The  darkies  and  their  wives,  and  all  the 
children  who  are  old  enough,  go  out  into  the 
fields  to  hoe  the  rows  of  little  plants.  Once  a 
week  they  go  up  and  down  every  row. 

The  darkies  live  in  cabins,  which  are  only 
small  houses  of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  sheds 
beside  them. 
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The  cabins  are  close  together  in  small 
villages  near  the  plantations,  and  these  villages 
are  busy  places,  for  the  darkies  love  to  walk 
about  and  talk  to  each  other. 

All  the  water  that  is  wanted  in  the  cabins 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  well,  or  a  stream. 

Except  when  there  is  so  much  work  in  the 
cotton  fields  that  they  have  to  go  and  help 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  the  “  piccaninnies,” 
or  darkie  children,  go  to  school. 

The  planter  looks  very  carefully  after  his 
darkies,  and  even  sees  that  they  take  their 
medicine  when  they  are  ill. 
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After  the  flowers  have  dropped  from  the 
cotton  bushes  the  darkies  leave  the  crop  alone 
in  the  hot  sun.  For  a  little  while  there  is  no 
more  work  for  them  to  do. 

At  this  time  they  go  away  to  camp  meetings, 
where  they  listen  to  preachers. 

They  sing  many  simple  and  beautiful  songs 
which  we  often  hear.  “Deep  River”  and  “Steal 
away  to  Jesus,”  are  two  of  them. 

At  the  camp  meetings  the  darkies  move  about 
and  make  queer  noises  as  they  listen,  and  sway 
their  bodies  and  clap  their  hands  as  they  sing. 

When  they  come  back  again  to  the  cotton 
fields  the  picking  begins.  The  pods  have 
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opened,  and  white  fluffy  cotton  appears  inside 
each  of  them. 


But  sometimes  there  has  been  a  plague  of 
insects  called  boll-weevils  which  feed  on  the 
cotton  plants,  and  destroy  much  of  the  crop. 

Then  there  is  less  work  for  the  darkies,  and 
less  cotton  for  the  planter,  and  they  all  are 
very  disappointed. 

When  the  crop  is  good  every  one  works 
at  cotton  picking.  Even  the  little  piccaninnies 
of  five  and  six  are  busy  in  the  cotton  fields. 

Darkies  from  all  the  towns  near  by  come  to 
earn  dollars  by  helping  to  pick  the  cotton. 

They  are  gaily  dressed  in  red  and  yellow 
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clothes  made  from  the  cotton,  after  it  has  been 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  and  dyed. 

They  work  very  quickly,  pushing  each  handful 
of  cotton  into  a  sack.  The  sacks  of  cotton  are 
taken  away,  and  the  cotton  is  weighed  in 
baskets. 

The  planter  and  the  darkies  stand  and  watch 
the  weighing,  for  the  darkies  are  paid  according 
to  the  amount  of  cotton  they  pick. 

After  the  cotton  is  weighed,  it  is  emptied 
from  the  sacks  which  the  pickers  use  into  great 
bundles. 

Then  it  is  loaded  on  to  waggons,  and  taken 
away  to  the  cotton  gin. 
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When  the  cotton  is  first  picked  there  are 
many  little  seeds  mixed  with  it.  The  gin  is 
a  clever  machine  that  takes  out  the  seeds  from 
the  cotton. 

These  seeds  are  not  wasted,  for  oil  is  pressed 
out  from  them,  and  the  crushed  seeds  are  used 
to  make  the  cotton-cake  which  farmers  use  for 
feeding  their  cattle. 

Many  waggons,  from  many  plantations,  drive 
up  to  the  ginnery,  and  it  is  a  very  busy  place 
at  cotton-picking  time. 

When  the  cotton  leaves  the  ginnery  it  is 
packed  in  great  square  bales.  And  the  bales  are 
carried  away  on  waggons,  or  by  railway. 
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Some  of  them  are  taken  to  villages  where 
there  are  mills  for  spinning  the  cotton  into 
thread,  and  weaving  the  thread  into  cloth. 

But  many  of  them  are  taken  away  to  the 
water-front,  beside  the  great  river  Mississippi. 
There  they  are  loaded  on  the  river  steamers,  and 
carried  down  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

At  New  Orleans  they  are  loaded  on  ocean¬ 
going  steamers,  which  carry  them  away,  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

In  our  mills  in  Lancashire  the  cotton  is  spun 
and  woven  into  fine,  beautiful  cloth. 

The  cotton  thread  and  the  cloth  made  from 
it  are  dyed  pretty  colours.  And  the  cotton 
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cloth  is  used  for  many  of  the  clothes  and  the 
frocks  that  we  see  every  day  in  our  shops. 

The  darkies  who  grow  the  cotton  in  the 
“  Cotton  States 55  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  are  happy  people  with  very  few  cares. 

When  the  cotton  is  sold  the  darkies  have 
a  great  feast,  and  there  is  a  killing  of  hogs, 
and  a  great  making  of  corn-meal  bread. 

At  last,  after  many  months,  there  is  fresh 
meat  for  all  the  darkie  family. 

On  Saturday  some  of  the  negroes  drive  to  the 
nearest  town,  with  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  cart. 

In  the  town  there  are  ice-cream  and  bananas 
for  the  children,  shoes  for  everyone,  and  then 
cheese,  maize,  flour,  coffee,  sugar  and  tinned 
meat  to  take  home. 

There  are  fireworks,  and  nuts  and  candy  to 
be  bought  for  Christmas ;  and  after  that  there 
is  probably  a  move  to  another  plantation  and 
another  cabin,  and  a  new  year’s  work  begins 
in  the  cotton  fields. 

#  sfc  :J;  H:  ^  ■  Hs  jjs  * 

Long,  long  years  ago  many  of  the  darkies 
were  slaves,  working  on  the  plantations. 

Even  then,  very  many  of  them  were  happy, 
for  they  are  light-hearted,  easy-going  people. 
But  the  days  of  slavery  ended  long  ago. 
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EXERCISES 


Picture 

Study 

1. 

Page  8. 

Who  are  these  people  ?  What  are 
they  doing  ? 

2. 

Page  10. 

How  is  the  land  made  ready  for  the 
cotton  seeds  ? 

3- 

Page  1 1 . 

Why  is  the  hoeing  very  important  ? 

4- 

Page  12. 

Say  what  you  can  about  the  people 
in  the  picture. 

5- 

Page  13. 

Explain  the  uses  of  the  tents. 

What  are  these  people  doing  ? 

6. 

Page  14. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  cotton  picking. 

7- 

Page  15. 

Why  are  these  people  watching  so 
closely  ? 

8. 

Page  16. 

Why  is  the  ginnery  so  close  to  the 
railway  ? 

9- 

Page  17. 

In  what  ways  is  this  river  steamer 
different  from  an  ocean  steamer  ? 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  cotton  plant  and  how  it  is  grown. 

2.  What  happens  after  the  cotton  is  picked  before  it 
gets  to  Liverpool  ? 

3.  Why  does  no  cotton  grow  in  our  country  ? 

Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Try  to  find  some  ways  of  telling  cotton  from  wool. 

2.  Make  models  of  a  cotton  plant,  a  sack  of  cotton,  a 
bale  of  cotton,  and  a  reel  of  cotton. 
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JvjANY  countries  of  the  world  are  very,  very 
different  from  England.  But  New  Zealand 
is  as  much  like  England  as  another  country 
can  be. 

And  New  Zealand  is  as  far  away  from 
England  as  any  country  can  be.  It  is  right  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

There  is  green  grass  in  its  fields,  and  butter¬ 
cups  and  daisies  grow  in  them. 

Rabbits  live  in  their  holes  under  the  yellow 
gorse  bushes,  and  in  the  grassy  banks  under  the 
high  hawthorn  hedges. 

The  lanes  are  like  English  lanes,  and  the 
houses  have  gardens  like  English  gardens. 

There  are  beautiful  lawns,  and  beds  of  roses 
and  wallflowers.  There  are  hedges  of  box  trees, 
and  the  tall  trees  are  just  like  the  trees  that 
grow  in  England. 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  New  Zealand 
are  white,  and  they  play  cricket  and  football, 
just  as  we  do. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  many  people 
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have  gone  to  New  Zealand  from  England  and 
Scotland.  And  when  they  went  out  they  took 
plants  and  seeds  with  them,  so  that  in  their 
new  gardens  they  might  grow  the  flowers  they 
loved  so  well  at  home. 

When  they  saw  these  flowers,  far  away  in 
New  Zealand,  they  remembered  the  farms  and 
gardens  they  had  left  behind  them. 

Then,  too,  when  they  built  their  towns  they 
thought  of  the  houses  in  the  “  Old  Country.” 
When  people  see  Christchurch  (in  the  South 
Island)  to-day,  they  say  it  reminds  them  of 
Oxford.  Christchurch,  like  Oxford,  has  a 
Cathedral  and  a  University. 

It  has,  also,  a  slow  flowing  river  which  is 
called  the  Avon.  Gardens  and  lawns  come  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Avon  at  Christchurch,  just  as 
they  come  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Oxford. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  only 
a  few  white  people  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
folk  who  lived  there  were  nearly  all  Maoris. 

The  Maoris  are  a  brave  and  strong  race  of 
dark-skinned  men  and  women. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  too,  there  were  no  fine 
houses  and  buildings,  no  gardens  and  lawns. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  no  great  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand. 
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Just  as  the  houses  that  the  settlers  in  New 
Zealand  built  remind  us  of  the  houses  in  the 
“  Old  Country,”  and  their  lawns  and  gardens 
bring  England  and  Scotland  to  our  mind,  so 
do  the  great  pasture  lands,  where  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sheep  nibble  the  grass. 

When  men  went  out  to  New  Zealand  many 
years  ago  they  took  grass  seeds  with  them. 
They  grew  fields  of  grass,  and  then  with  the 
seeds  they  gathered  they  sowed  great  spaces  of 
pasture  land. 

The  settlers  made  great  fields  of  the  grass  that 
sheep  like  best.  There  is  glorious  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  water,  and  the  grass  grows  well. 
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There  are  fields  of  red  and  white  clover,  with 
bees  seeking  honey  in  the  flowers. 

There  are  pastures  on  the  grasslands  near 
the  sea,  and  pastures  on  the  rolling  downs,  and 
pastures  on  the  steep  hillsides.  And  on  all 
these  pastures  there  are  sheep. 

The  climate  is  so  kind  that  the  farmer  never 
has  to  build  shelters  to  protect  his  sheep.  And 
it  is  never  so  cold  that  the  grass  does  not 
grow,  and  so  there  is  always  food  for  the  sheep. 

When  the  sheep  are  killed,  of  course,  there 
is  plenty  of  mutton  and  lamb.  In  fact,  there 
is  far  more  mutton  than  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  can  eat. 
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A  great  deal  of  it  is  frozen  in  big  factories, 
and  sent  across  the  sea  to  the  people  of  Britain. 
It  is  often  called  “  Canterbury  Lamb,”  because  a 
part  of  the  great  grass  country  of  New  Zealand 
is  called  the  “  Canterbury  Downs.” 

On  these  fine  pastures  there  live  many  cows, 
as  well  as  the  sheep.  And  from  the  milk  they 
give  there  is  made  a  great  deal  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

Much  of  the  butter  and  cheese,  like  the 
mutton  and  lamb,  is  sent  across  the  seas  for  the 
people  of  England  to  eat.  And  the  butter,  like 
the  meat,  is  frozen  to  keep  it  good  and  fit  to  eat, 
when  it  reaches  England  at  the  end  of  its  long 
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voyage  across  half  the  world. 

Yet  neither  mutton  nor  butter  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand  as 
wool.  The  wool  comes  from  the  sheep,  and 
every  year  the  sheep  are  sheared  of  their  great 
thick  fleeces. 

But  some  time  before  the  shearing  all  the 
sheep  are  washed.  They  are  driven  down  to 
the  “  sheep  dips,”  and  every  one  of  them  is 
pushed  into  a  special  bath  to  clean  his  fleece. 

After  the  dipping  the  sheep  go  back  to 
their  pastures.  There  they  graze  and  nibble 
the  grass  until  the  time  for  the  shearing 
comes. 
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This  is  a  very  busy  time  indeed,  and  the 
shepherds  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
drive  the  sheep  down  to  the  sheds  where  the 
shearing  is  done. 

The  shepherds  ride  out  to  the  pastures  with 
their  dogs.  The  sheep  dogs  are  very  clever,  and 
they  run  about,  bark,  or  lie  down,  to  carry 
out  their  master’s  orders. 

Their  master  may  be  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  his  order  may  be  only  a  whistle  or  a 
wave  of  his  stick,  but  the  dogs  do  just  what 
he  wants,  and  drive  the  sheep  to  the  right 
place  without  fuss  or  worry. 
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The  drive  begins  at  dawn,  and  the  sheep  are 
driven  down  into  the  pens  beside  the  shearing 
sheds.  Then,  one  by  one  they  are  taken  through 
into  the  shearing  sheds. 

As  soon  as  the  sheep  comes  into  the  shed 
one  of  the  shearers  holds  it  firmly.  Then, 
quickly  and  cleverly,  he  cuts  off  its  fleece  with 
shears  that  are  worked  by  machinery. 

When  the  sheep  is  shorn  the  shearer  calls  out 
“  Fleece-oh,”  and  a  boy  runs  up  to  carry  the 
fleece  away. 

He  takes  away  the  fleece  (which  is  really 
wool)  to  be  pressed  into  a  bale. 
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Before  the  shearing  some  of  the  sheep  have 
such  heavy  fleeces  that  men  have  to  go  round 
and  lift  them  to  their  feet  every  morning. 


But  after  the  shearing  they  can  easily  run 
back  to  the  pastures  again. 

The  heavy  bales  of  fleeces  are  carried  in 
great  waggons  drawn  by  oxen.  They  go  along 
the  roads,  across  the  pastures  and  over  the 
rivers,  until  they  come  to  the  towns. 

There  the  wool  is  sold,  and  sent  away  to  be 
loaded  on  the  great  ships  that  carry  it  across 
the  sea. 

Many  of  the  men  who  buy  and  sell  the  wool 
speak  just  like  the  people  of  Yorkshire,  for  most 
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of  the  wool  is  sent  there,  and  many  of  the 
buyers  are  Yorkshiremen. 

After  the  wool  has  been  carried  across  the 
seas,  it  is  first  spun  into  yarn,  and  then  woven 
into  all  sorts  of  soft  woollen  cloths,  in  the 
Yorkshire  mills.  It  is  dyed  pretty  colours,  too. 

Rugs,  blankets,  and  many  of  the  clothes  that 
we  wear,  have  very  often  been  made  in  York¬ 
shire  from  the  wool  of  sheep  that  lived  in 
New  Zealand. 

But  away  in  New  Zealand,  after  the 
sheep  have  been  sheared,  and  the  wool 
has  been  sold,  the  farmers  think  of  their 
holidays. 
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There  are  many  wonderful  places  to  which 
they  can  go. 

There  are  splendid  mountains,  with  snow  on 
the  tops,  and  glaciers,  and  beautiful  cool  lakes 
below. 

There  are  places  in  the  North  Island  where 
springs  of  hot,  or  even  boiling,  water  rise  from 
the  ground.  There  the  Maori  women  cook 
their  food  in  the  steam  that  rises,  or  in  the 
hot  ground. 

It  is  easy,  too,  to  go  to  the  beautiful  sandy 
beaches  and  bathe,  for  no  place  in  New  Zealand 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  people  who  live  in  New  Zealand  often 
go  down  to  the  sea  to  bathe  and  keep  cool  on 
Christmas  Day. 

For  New  Zealand  is  right  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  when  it  is  winter  here  it  is 
summer  over  there. 

When  we  are  playing  football,  our  cousins 
“  down  under  ”  are  playing  cricket  and  tennis. 
When  we  are  trying  to  keep  warm,  they  are 
trying  to  keep  cool. 
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EXERCISES 


Picture  Study 

1. 

Page 

22. 

2. 

Page 

23- 

3- 

Page 

24. 

f- 

Page 

25- 

5- 

Page 

26. 

6. 

Page 

27. 

7- 

Page 

28. 

8. 

Page 

29- 

In  what  ways  does  this  picture 
remind  you  of  our  own  land  ? 

Why  is  the  farmer  on  horseback  ? 
How  are  the  sheep  kept  from  stray- 
ing  ? 

What  will  the  farmer  do  with  the 
milk  ? 

What  are  the  men  doing  to  the 
sheep  ?  Why  ? 

How  is  one  man  able  to  look  after 
such  a  large  number  of  sheep  ? 

What  are  the  boys  waiting  for  ? 

Why  are  there  so  many  oxen  to 
pull  each  waggon  ? 

Where  is  this  work  being  done  ? 
What  is  the  work  ? 


1 .  In  which  ways  is  New  Zealand  like  our  own  country  ? 
In  which  ways  is  it  quite  unlike  our  own  land  ? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  New  Zealand  sends  us. 
Which  of  them  are  frozen  ?  Why  ? 

3.  Say  what  you  can  about  a  New  Zealand  sheep  farm. 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  a  water  tank  for  sheep-dipping. 
Remember  that  the  sheep  should  be  able  to  walk 
out  of  it. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  bullock  waggon. 
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RESIDE  the  banks  of  the  West  River,  or  Si 

Kiang  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  lies  the  ship. 
There  are  junks  sailing  up  and  down  the  river. 
These  junks  are  sailing  boats  which  have  flat 
bottoms,  and  tall  masts.  Their  sails  are  square 
and  are  often  made  of  matting. 

Coolies,  as  Chinese  labourers  are  called,  are 
everywhere.  They  are  carrying  boxes  and 
baskets  down  to  the  ship. 

Bales  and  bundles  are  piled  up  everywhere. 
It  is  very  noisy,  for  everyone  is  shouting,  and 
there  are  baskets  of  ducks,  or  even  of  puppies, 
to  add  to  the  noise. 

The  coolies  are  loading  the  ship,  and  they 
sing  and  smile  as  they  work.  Very  soon  the 
ship  will  start  its  journey  down  the  river,  past 
the  little  house-boats,  on  the  way  to  the  sea 
and  the  big  steamers. 

But  here  are  two  coolies  having  a  fight.  A 
crowd  gathers  round  them,  but  the  coolies  are 
not  hitting  each  other.  They  talk  very  loudly, 
and  tell  the  crowd  all  about  their  quarrel. 

At  last  one  of  them  makes  the  crowd  think 
that  he  is  right,  and  they  laugh  at  the  other  one. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  coolie 
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Chinese  say,  and  he  creeps  away  ashamed. 

Away  in  the  town  more  coolies  are  bringing 
bales  and  bundles  through  the  streets  to  the 
wharf  where  the  ship  lies. 

They  push  wheelbarrows,  and  sometimes  carry 
people  on  them,  or  use  long  bamboo  poles  to 
carry  the  loads  on  their  shoulders.  Here  is  a 
man  with  a  cooking  stove  and  pans  hanging 
from  one  end  of  the  bamboo,  with  baskets  of 
food  hanging  from  the  other  end. 

By  the  riverside  lie  boats,  in  which  people  live 
and  work.  And  up  and  down  the  river  go 
junks,  carrying  passengers  and  goods. 
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All  along  the  street  are  shops,  with  men  and 
women  going  in  and  out.  There  are  heaps  of 
rubbish  thrown  out  in  the  road,  and  pigs  and 
dogs  hunt  for  food  in  them. 

The  streets  are  very  busy,  and  there  are  men 
and  women  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the 
shops. 

Sometimes  a  coolie  stops  and  goes  to  a  shop 
to  smoke  a  pipe.  He  is  handed  a  pipe,  and  pulls 
at  it  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  pays  the 
tiniest  of  coins,  before  he  goes  on  with  his  work. 

There  are  shops,  too,  where  passers-by  can 
drink  tea,  or  eat  rice.  There  are  quieter 
streets,  also,  with  shops  where  precious  things 
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are  bought  and  sold.  Outside  each  shop  there 
hangs  a  sign  which  tells,  in  Chinese  writing, 
the  name  of  the  man  who  keeps  it,  and  the 
goods  he  has  for  sale. 

The  houses  with  their  curving  roofs  are 
curious.  They  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood, 
and  are  painted  with  very  bright  colours. 

There  are  beggars  in  the  streets,  too,  for 
many  of  the  Chinese  are  very,  very  poor. 

The  men  who  keep  the  shops  are  afraid  of 
the  beggars,  who  often  fight  and  steal,  and 
give  them  something  to  go  away. 

At  night  a  watchman  goes  round  the  town 
beating  his  drum.  This  warns  people  to  lock 
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up  their  houses,  and  frightens  robbers.  But  in 
the  day  time  all  the  streets  are  crowded. 
There  are  coolies,  and  oxen  and  carts,  and 
folk  of  all  kinds  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

Many  of  the  bundles  that  the  coolies  carry, 
and  many  of  the  loads  on  the  ox-carts,  come 
from  the  farms  out  in  the  country. 

There  is  silk  in  some  of  the  bales,  and  there 
is  rice  in  many  of  the  others. 

Out  in  the  country  the  mulberry  trees  stretch 
for  miles.  Girls  pick  the  leaves  and  carry  them 
to  the  village,  and  there,  in  the  cottages,  the 
leaves  are  chopped  up. 

When  the  women  have  finished  chopping  the 
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leaves  they  put  them  on  a  great  many  trays 
covered  with  caterpillars. 

These  are  silk-worms,  and  they  eat  away  at 
the  leaves  so  fast  and  so  greedily  that  all 
together  they  make  a  noise  like  a  gentle  breeze. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  this  the  caterpillars 
were  no  more  than  a  few  black  dots  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  paper  was  kept  warm,  and  soon 
the  caterpillars  hatched  out. 

At  once  they  began  to  eat,  and  they  went  on 
eating,  night  and  day.  The  silk- worms  stop 
eating  only  to  change  their  skins,  and  they  change 
their  skins  four  times.  Then  the  Chinese  put 
little  sheaves  of  straw  near  the  silk-worms,  which 
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settle  down  on  the  straw,  and  begin  to  make 
themselves  little  coats  of  silk  in  which  to  sleep. 

For  five  days  the  caterpillars  move  their 
heads  to  and  fro,  making  the  little  silk  coats. 
Then  they  go  to  sleep  for  ten  days. 

After  that,  the  caterpillar  turns  into  a  little 
white  moth.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  a  white  sheet 
of  paper,  and  then  it  dies.  The  eggs  are  the 
little  black  dots  from  which  the  caterpillars 
came  at  first. 

The  little  silk  coats,  or  cocoons,  are  precious 
things.  Some  of  them  are  soaked  in  hot  water, 
so  that  girls  can  wind  a  long  silken  thread  on 
a  wooden  wheel. 
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Many  of  the  cocoons  are  sold  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  live  in  the  towns.  Coolies  carry 
them  away  in  baskets,  over  many  miles  of 
roughly  paved  roads. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  are  fields  of  rice, 
or  paddy  fields,  as  they  are  called.  These  are 
as  important  to  the  Chinese  as  wheat-fields  are 
to  us,  for  rice  is  their  chief  food. 

The  fields  are  ploughed  while  they  are  muddy 
and  covered  with  water.  Later,  the  men,  women, 
and  children  plant  the  rice  plants  in  the  wet, 
muddy  ground,  for  rice  cannot  grow  well  without 
hot  sunshine  and  plenty  of  water. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  hot  sun  has  ripened 
the  rice,  it  is  reaped.  Then  the  coolies  carry 
it  along  the  road  to  the  town. 

When  the  cocoons  of  silk  come  to  the  town 
they  are  taken  to  a  factory,  where  the  silk  is 
wound  in  reels. 

Then  the  silken  thread  is  dyed.  Most  of  it 
is  dyed  blue,  for  the  Chinese  dress  more  in 
blue  than  in  any  other  colour. 

Some  of  it  is  not  dyed  at  all.  That  is  for 
people  who  are  in  mourning,  because  the  Chinese 
wear  white,  and  not  black  as  we  do,  when  their 
friends  die. 

After  the  silk  is  dyed  it  is  woven  into  cloth. 
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Women  and  children  all  work  at  the  weaving, 
in  the  little  houses  where  the  Chinese  live. 

The  looms  stand  on  the  earth  floor,  and  there 
is  very  little  room  to  spare.  The  workers  even 
creep  under  the  looms  to  sleep. 

They  weave  very  beautiful  patterns,  and  they 
are  very,  very  patient  in  all  their  work. 

The  weavers  work  from  morning  to  night 
every  day,  for  the  Chinese  have  no  Sunday  to 
rest.  They  stop  only  to  curl  up  to  sleep, 
or  to  eat  their  rice  from  wooden  bowls. 

But  some  of  the  silk  is  not  woven  into  cloth. 
It  is  packed  into  bundles  and  bales  for  the 
coolies  to  carry  down  to  the  junk  at  the  wharf. 

Then  the  junk  sails  away,  to  carry  the  silk 
to  the  great  seaport.  It  sails  past  the  little 
house-boats  where  people  live,  and  the  big 
flower-boats  like  floating  hotels,  where  rich 
Chinamen  go  to  feast  and  make  merry. 

At  the  seaport  coolies  unload  the  silk.  Then 
it  is  put  on  board  a  big  steamer,  which  brings 
it  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
sea  to  us. 
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EXERCISES 


Pictu 

re  Study 

>• 

Page  33. 

Find  as  many  kinds  of  boats  as 
you  can.  Say  what  you  can  about 

each. 

2. 

Page  34. 

Choose  three  people  and  tell  what 
each  of  them  is  doing. 

3- 

Page  35. 

Find  three  ways  of  carrying  goods 
from  place  to  place. 

4- 

Page  36. 

What  do  you  think  the  Chinese 
writing  says  ? 

5- 

Page  37. 

Where  are  they  carrying  the  mulberry 
leaves  ?  Why  ? 

6. 

Page  38. 

Tell  the  story  of  this  picture. 

7- 

Page  39. 

Explain  what  each  woman  is  doing. 

8. 

Page  40. 

Why  does  the  man  plough  the 
ground  when  it  is  under  water  ? 

9- 

Page  41. 

Say  what  you  can  about  the  road, 
the  stream,  and  the  fields  in  this 
picture. 

1.  What  do  you 

know  about  Chinese  streets  and 

rivers  ? 

2.  How  do  the  Chinese  grow  rice  ? 

3.  Say  what  you 

can  about  the  life  of  a  silk-worm. 

Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  a  Chinese  wheel -barrow. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Chinese  junk. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  Chinese  hat. 
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^ENMARK  is  a  land  of  little  farms.  They 
stretch  one  after  the  other,  along  the  straight 
white  roads.  And  they  are  all  very  clean  and 
neat. 

The  fields  round  the  farm  houses  are  neat 
and  tidy,  too.  But  only  a  few  of  them  have 
hedges  like  those  round  our  fields. 

The  edges  of  nearly  all  the  fields  are  just  the 
straight  lines  where  they  meet  other  fields. 

Some  of  the  fields  are  green  with  grass  or 
clover.  Some  are  yellow  with  barley,  or  oats, 
or  wheat.  And  some  are  closely  dotted  with 
turnips  or  swedes. 

There  are  windmills,  too,  for  Denmark  is  a 
low,  flat  country,  and  the  water  has  to  be 
drained  off  the  land  and  pumped  away  to  the 
sea,  as  it  is  in  Holland,  to  keep  the  land  dry. 

Denmark  is  a  country  of  islands,  too.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  islands  that  Hans  Andersen 
lived  and  wrote  his  lovely  fairy  stories. 

Hans  Andersen’s  island  is  beautiful.  There 
are  woods,  and  lakes  with  splendid  flowery 
hedges,  and  wild  flowers  growing  in  the  fields. 
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The  farmhouses  are  old-fashioned,  and  storks 
come  to  make  their  nests  on  them. 

The  storks  are  so  much  loved  that  men  have 
put  ledges  on  the  chimneys  so  that  the  storks 
can  build  their  big  nests  on  them. 

There  are  fewer  storks  now  than  there  were 
when  Hans  Andersen  lived,  for  the  storks  come 
to  eat  the  frogs.  And  because  the  land  is 
better  drained  there  are  fewer  frogs. 

Near  every  one  of  the  farmhouses  is  a  heap  of 
wood  piled  up  neatly,  for  the  winter’s  firewood. 
It  is  all  cut  into  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
stove,  and  a  big  farmhouse  may  have  a  dozen 
of  these  piles  of  logs. 

Nearly  every  farmhouse  has  a  pretty  garden, 
with  tulips  and  hyacinths.  Many  of  the  houses, 
too,  have  lovely  flowers  in  pots  or  boxes  at 
the  windows. 

In  one  corner  of  the  garden  there  is  a 
mound,  with  ferns  or  flowers,  where  there  is  a 
flagstaff.  From  the  flagstaff  there  always  flies 
the  Danish  flag. 

In  one  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  summer¬ 
house,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  often  sit 
in  summer. 

Often,  too,  they  eat  “  smcerrebrod  ”  and 
drink  light  beer  there. 
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“  Smoerrebrod  ”  is  a  sandwich  without  the  top 
slice  of  bread.  Sometimes  there  are  sardines  on 
the  bread  and  butter ;  and  sometimes  potted 
meat,  salted  herrings,  eggs,  or  cheese. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  different 
kinds  of  “  smoerrebrod,”  and  it  is  Denmark’s 
national  dish. 

Everyone  rides  a  bicycle,  for  it  is  easy  to 
ride  one  because  the  country  is  so  flat. 

Young  men  and  girls  ride  to  their  work  in 
the  towns.  Peasants,  and  labourers,  and  fisher- 
women,  ride  to  the  farms,  or  the  docks,  or  the 
markets  where  they  work. 
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In  the  morning  when  they  ride  to  work,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  they  are  coming  home, 
the  roads  seem  full  of  bicycles. 

But  most  of  the  people  of  Denmark  work  on 
the  farms,  or  in  the  factories  and  offices  that 
deal  with  the  farms. 

The  Danish  farmers  all  work  together,  and 
they  own  factories  to  deal  with  their  milk,  their 
bacon  and  their  eggs,  in  the  best  possible  way. 

They  even  own  ships  to  carry  their  butter, 
eggs  and  bacon  across  the  seas  in  exchange  for 
cloth  which  was  made,  perhaps,  in  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire;  and  many  other  things  as  well. 
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Many  of  the  farms  of  Denmark  keep  cattle. 
The  cows  are  fine  beasts,  and  the  farmers  take 
care  that  they  shall  be  the  finest  and  healthiest 
that  they  can  buy,  for  the  best  cows  give  the 
best  milk. 

The  cows  are  turned  out  to  feed  in  great 
fields  of  grass  or  clover,  and  every  cow  is 
tethered  to  a  stake  by  a  rope  that  is  about 
eight  yards  long. 

There  is  no  need  for  hedges  or  walls  to 
separate  the  fields,  because  the  cows  are  tethered 
to  the  stakes.  And  in  winter  they  are  given 
comfortable  stables,  and  plenty  of  good  food. 
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Every  day  the  cows  are  milked.  On  the 
smallest  farms,  where  there  are  only  a  few 
cows,  they  are  milked  by  hand. 

But  on  the  larger  farms  they  are  milked  by 
machinery,  though  the  milking  is  always  finished 
by  hand. 

Then  the  milk  is  cooled  and  taken  away. 
One  of  the  farmers  loads  up  his  own  milk  cans, 
and  the  cans  of  the  other  farmers  who  live  near 
by,  and  drives  the  load  to  the  creamery. 

The  creamery  is  a  busy  place,  for  the  milk 
from  many  farms  is  taken  there.  Men  in 
clean  white  clothes  take  the  cans  of  milk,  and 
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pour  out  all  the  milk  from  each  farm,  and 
weigh  it. 


Each  farmer  is  paid  for  the  milk  he  sends,  if 
it  is  good  and  creamy.  And  every  farmer  takes 
great  care  that  his  milk  shall  be  really  good. 

Then  the  milk  is  taken  into  the  creamery 
and  poured  into  a  machine.  The  machine 
spins  round  and  round,  and  when  it  has  finished 
its  work  the  cream  comes  out  separated  from 
the  skim,  or  “  separated  ”  milk,  as  it  is  called. 

The  cream  is  heated  and  cooled :  and  then 
it  is  poured  into  a  cream  vat.  After  a  little 
while  it  is  poured  into  a  churn,  and  there  it  is 
churned  until  butter  is  formed. 
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The  buttermilk  is  taken  away ;  and  the  butter 
is  washed  and  then  packed  into  barrels,  and 
kept  in  a  very  cold  place. 

But  the  milk  that  was  separated  from  the 
cream  is  sent  back  to  the  farmer.  He  pours  it 
into  great  troughs,  where  the  pigs  come  to  feed 
on  it. 

The  Danish  farmers  keep  a  great  many  pigs, 
and  take  great  care  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
very  good  and  healthy  pigs. 

When  the  pigs  are  full-grown  they  are  sent, 
like  the  milk,  to  a  great  factory. 

In  the  busy  factory  they  are  made  into  bacon, 
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and  the  bacon  is  sold  to  many  countries  across 
the  seas. 

The  Danish  farmers  often  keep  poultry,  too. 
There  are  great  fields  where  the  hens  are  kept 
in  pens,  and  given  their  food  and  water. 

The  eggs  are  collected  every  day,  and  sent 
off  to  a  factory,  where  they  are  examined  and 
packed  carefully. 

And  the  Danish  eggs,  like  the  butter  and  the 
bacon,  are  sent  off  to  countries  which  sell  coal, 
or  cloth,  or  steel  goods,  in  return. 

Sometimes  the  eggs,  the  butter,  and  the 
bacon  are  carried  all  the  way  by  ship,  as  they 
are  carried  to  England. 
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But  sometimes  they  go  by  train,  and  the 
trains  in  Denmark  have  often  to  cross  the  sea. 


The  sea  is  so  wide  that  bridges  cannot  be 
built  for  the  railway  to  go  over.  Yet  there  is 
no  need  to  take  the  eggs,  the  butter,  and  the 
bacon  out  of  the  railway  trucks. 

Whole  trains  are  loaded  on  big  ferry  boats, 
which  have  rails  from  end  to  end  so  that  the 
trains  can  run  on  to  them. 

Then  the  ferry  boats  sail  across  the  water, 
and  when  they  reach  the  other  shore  the  trains 
run  off  on  to  railway  lines  again. 

And  so  the  butter,  the  bacon,  and  the  eggs 
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that  the  Danish  farmers  produce  on  their  farms 
are  carried  to  the  lands  that  buy  them. 

To  some  countries,  like  England,  they  are 
carried  across  the  sea  in  ships  that  are  specially 
fitted  with  cold  rooms  to  keep  food  good  and 
cool. 

And  to  other  countries,  like  Germany,  they 
are  carried  by  great  ferry  boats  and  trains. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Danish  farmers  work 
together.  Each  one  does  not  make  butter  or 
bacon  or  pack  eggs  at  his  own  farm. 

Instead  of  this,  perhaps  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  farmers  together  own  a  cream¬ 
ery,  a  bacon  factory,  and  an  egg-packing  works, 
where  all  their  work  is  done. 

In  this  way  every  farmer,  whether  his  farm 
is  big  or  small,  wastes  no  time  or  money, 
and  yet  gets  his  proper  share  of  money  for  his 
butter,  bacon  or  eggs. 
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EXERCISES 


Picture  Study 

1. 

Page  46. 

Say  what  you  can  about  the  summer 
house,  the  flag,  and  the  stork. 

2. 

Page  47. 

On  which  side  of  the  road  do  Danish 
folk  travel  when  at  home,  and  when 
in  England  ? 

3- 

Page  48. 

Why  are  the  cows  tethered  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  windmill  ? 

4. 

Page  49. 

Why  are  these  cows  milked  in  this 
way  ? 

5- 

Page  50. 

Say  what  you  can  about  this  place  : 
to  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

Where  has  the  milk  come  from  ? 

6. 

Page  51. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  food  which  is 
being  given  to  the  pigs. 

7- 

Page  52. 

Explain  the  work  which  is  being  done 
in  this  picture. 

8. 

Page  53- 

Why  is  this  ferry  boat  like  a  sea 
railway  ? 

1.  Describe  a  Danish  farm  and  the  work  done  on  it. 

2.  What  do  the  farmers  gain  by  working  together  ? 

3.  Explain  how  the  ferry  boats  work. 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1 .  Draw  a  coloured  picture  of  the  Danish  flag.  It  is  a 
red  flag  with  a  white  cross  on  it. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  pig  pen  and  a  pig  trough. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  milk  churn  or  a  windmill. 
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away  in  South  America,  across  the  sea, 


there  is  the  biggest  and  longest  river  in  all 
the  world. 

It  is  the  Amazon,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  is  Brazil.  The  Amazon  is  four 
thousand  miles  long,  and  that  is  more  than  the 
whole  distance  from  England  to  America. 

It  is  very  hot  in  Brazil,  and  there  are  many, 
many  trees.  The  greatest  forest  in  the  world  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Amazon  is  so  big  that  great  ocean  liners 
can  sail  up  it  for  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  port 
of  Manaos. 

Then  smaller  steamers  go  on  from  Manaos, 
up  the  Amazon  for  another  two  thousand  miles, 
until  the  river  grows  quite  narrow,  and  much 
smaller  boats  have  to  be  used. 

These  boats  are  pushed  along  with  paddles 
or  poles,  and  they  are  used  to  carry  great  loads 
of  round  balls,  like  footballs. 

These  balls  are  really  lumps  of  raw  rubber, 
and  at  little  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
they  are  loaded  on  the  river  steamers,  to  be 
carried  down  to  Manaos. 
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There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  rubber  trees  are  planted  in  special  fields, 
and  grow  well.  But  in  Brazil  they  grow  wild 
in  the  great  forest. 

The  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon 
has  millions  of  trees  of  all  kinds  in  it.  There 
are  great  ferns  and  climbing  plants  everywhere, 
and  the  air  is  very  hot  and  steamy.  Monkeys 
climb  and  chatter  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  gaily  coloured  birds  fly  about. 

But  before  the  balls  of  rubber  are  ready  to 
be  sent  away,  a  man  has  gone  into  the  forest 
to  find  the  trees  from  which  the  rubber  is 
collected. 
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He  has  gone  out  to  explore,  taking  men  from 
the  native  villages  to  help  him. 

Exploring  in  the  forest  is  very  dangerous  work, 
and  he  has  to  watch  for  poisonous  snakes  in 
the  long  grass. 

When  he  crosses  a  river  he  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  for  there  are  dangerous  fish  and  alligators 
in  it. 

But  at  last  he  finds  the  rubber  trees,  and  he 
goes  back  to  the  Indian  village  to  find  men  to 
help  him  in  working  and  tapping  the  trees. 

Then  he  clears  a  space  in  the  forest,  and 
builds  a  house  and  a  few  sheds. 
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Brazil  is  a  very  hot  country,  and  it  is  very 
wet,  too.  The  warmth  and  the  moisture  make 
the  trees,  and  all  the  plants,  grow  very  big. 

The  white  man  needs  the  house  and  the 
sheds  to  give  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

When  he  is  ready  he  arranges  with  the 
Indians  who  are  to  work  for  him,  and  they 
begin  to  tap  the  rubber  trees  in  the  forest. 

They  are  careful  to  choose  the  best  trees,  and 
to  cut  the  bark  in  the  right  way.  Liquid  rubber, 
which  looks  like  milk,  runs  out  of  the  cuts,  and 
the  tappers  fix  little  cups  to  collect  it. 

Each  tapper  goes  on  from  tree  to  tree,  cut¬ 
ting  the  bark  and  fixing  the  cups. 
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Then  he  goes  back  again,  and  pours  the 
liquid  rubber  from  the  cups  into  the  can  that 
he  carries. 


He  takes  his  can  back  to  the  sheds,  and 
begins  to  make  the  liquid  rubber  into  round 
balls. 

First  of  all  he  builds  a  smoky  fire.  Then  he 
pours  a  little  rubber  on  a  stick  that  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  smoke. 

The  rubber  grows  hard  in  the  smoke,  and  he 
goes  on  pouring  more  rubber  from  his  can  on 
the  stick,  and  turning  the  stick,  until  he  has 
made  a  big  round  ball. 
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Then  he  pulls  the  ball  off  the  stick,  and 
leaves  it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 


The  balls  of  rubber  are  carried  away  to  the 
river  bank,  and  there  they  are  loaded  on  the 
boats  which  take  them  down  the  Amazon,  to 
the  river  steamers. 

The  Indians  who  work  at  tapping  and  smok¬ 
ing  the  rubber  often  clear  an  open  space  in  the 
forest,  and  grow  potatoes,  or  turnips  and  beans 
for  themselves.  The  rubber-tapping  lasts  only 
half  the  year. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  great  Amazon  forest 
that  rubber  trees  grow.  The  seeds  have  been 
taken  and  planted  in  places  where  no  rubber 
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has  grown  before.  They  have  been  planted  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  but  also  in  such 
places  as  Malaya.  Malaya  is  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  where  the  climate  is  as  hot 
and  as  wet  as  it  is  in  Brazil. 

It  was  an  Englishman,  Henry  Wickham,  who 
first  thought  of  growing  rubber  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  from  the  thousands  of  seeds  as  big 
as  nutmegs  that  he  collected  in  Brazil,  and 
brought  back  to  England. 

It  was  in  our  own  Kew  Gardens  that  the  first 
little  rubber  trees  were  grown  from  his  seeds, 
and  sent  out  to  hot,  wet  places  like  Malaya, 
which  now  send  us  far  more  rubber  than  we 
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get  from  Brazil,  and  provide  most  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  rubber  has  been  tapped  and  smoked 
into  balls,  it  is  carried  down  the  Amazon  to 
the  towns. 

There  it  is  examined.  One  or  two  of  the 
balls  are  cut  in  half  to  make  sure  that  the 
rubber  is  good. 

Then  it  is  sold  and  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  the  long  journey  across  the  sea  to  England 
and  other  countries. 

In  England  it  is  taken  to  a  large  factory, 
and  put  into  great  machines  that  cut  it  up  into 
little  pieces  and  wash  it  very  thoroughly. 
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Then  other  machines  heat  it,  and  knead  it, 
and  roll  it.  And  at  last  it  is  ready  to  be 
made  into  rubber  boots,  and  rubber  aprons, 
and  motor-car  tyres,  and  tennis  balls. 

We  often  think  of  rubber  as  soft  and  elastic. 
So  it  is ;  but  it  can  also  be  made  very  hard. 

Fountain  pens  are  made  of  rubber,  and  so 
are  a  great  many  parts  of  wireless  sets  and 
motor  cars.  But  they  are  made  from  the  hard 
black  kind  of  rubber. 

Rubber  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in 
the  whole  world.  It  is  important  in  very,  very 
many  of  the  things  that  we  use  every  day. 
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Every  electric  light  needs  rubber,  cleverly 

wrapped  round  the  wires  that  carry  the 

current. 

Every  bicycle,  every  motor  bus,  and  every 

motor  car,  runs  on  rubber  tyres. 

Rubber  is  used  to  make  macintoshes  and  all 
kinds  of  waterproof  clothes. 

It  is  used  to  put  on  our  floors,  and  even  to 
make  our  roads. 

And  all  the  rubber  comes  from  trees,  and 

flows  like  milk  out  of  the  cuts  that  are  made  in 
the  bark. 

And  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is 
hot  and  wet,  like  Brazil  and  Malaya,  there  are 
great  plantations  of  rubber  trees. 

In  those  places  men  work  and  toil  to  give  us 
the  rubber  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  so  many  of  our  pleasures  and  our  comforts. 
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EXERCISES 

Picture  Study 

1.  Page  57. 

2.  Page  58. 

3.  Page  59. 

4.  Page  60. 

5.  Page  61. 

6.  Page  62. 

7.  Page  63. 

8.  Page  64. 

9.  Page  65. 


Say  what  you  can  about  the  houses 
and  the  boats. 

Is  this  village  close  to  the  sea  ? 

How  is  the  luggage  carried  ? 

These  men  carry  axes.  Why  ? 
What  had  to  be  done  before  the 
huts  could  be  built  ? 

What  is  the  man  doing  to  the  tree  ? 
Pick  out  the  smoky  fire,  the  twirling 
stick,  and  a  finished  ball  of  rubber. 
How  is  this  boat  moved  along  ? 
Why  are  the  people  meeting  it  ? 

In  six  or  seven  years  these  tiny 
rubber  trees  will  be  big  trees  and 
able  to  give  us  rubber.  Why  do 
they  grow  so  fast  ? 

What  has  happened  to  the  balls  of 
rubber  ?  Why  ? 

What  is  being  done  to  the  rubber? 


1.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  forests  in  Brazil,  and 
also  about  the  River  Amazon. 

2.  How  do  men  get  rubber  from  the  tree  ?  What  is  it 
like  when  they  get  it  ?  How  do  they  treat  it  ? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  which  are  made  of  rubber. 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  the  stem  of  a  rubber  tree. 
Show  the  cuts,  and  the  way  the  rubber  is  collected. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  native  hut  in  Brazil. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  ball  of  smoked  rubber.  Re¬ 
member  the  hole  for  the  stick. 
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£ANADA  is  a  very  big  country  indeed.  It 
stretches  for  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
north  of  America. 


It  has  great  lakes  and  mighty  rivers.  One  of 
the  rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  so  big  that 
ocean  liners  from  England  must  steam  up 
it  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  come  to 
the  city  of  Quebec. 

In  the  north  of  Canada  the  rivers  run 
through  country  where  it  is  very  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  there  is  much  snow  and  ice. 

Two  of  these  rivers  are  called  the  MacKenzie 
River  and  the  Fraser  River,  after  the  white  men 
who  first  discovered  them.  Many  of  the  first 
people  to  go  across  the  sea  to  Canada  came 
from  Scotland. 

By  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  great  forests, 
where  men  work  at  cutting  down  the  trees  for 
timber.  In  the  forests,  too,  are  wild  animals 
which  are  hunted  and  trapped  for  their  fur. 

There  is  a  famous  company,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  which  has  traded  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  cold  lands  in  the  north  of 
Canada. 
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In  days  gone  by,  when  there  were  only  a 
few  white  men  in  Canada,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  used  to  trade  with  the  Red  Indians 
who  lived  there. 

And  to  this  day,  many  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Canada  remind  us  of  the  Red  Indians. 
There  is  a  city  called  Winnipeg,  and  a  province 
named  Saskatchewan  (which  is  the  Indian  word 
for  swift-flowing-water),  after  the  big  river  which 
flows  through  it. 

Many  years  ago  people  went  from  France 
to  live  in  Canada,  and  to-day  a  number  of  the 
people  of  Canada  still  speak  French. 

There  is  a  great  railway  across  Canada, 
from  Quebec,  which  is  in  the  French-speaking 
part,  across  to  the  mighty  mountains  and  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  British  Columbia. 

It  takes  a  whole  week,  in  the  fastest  trains, 
to  travel  right  across  Canada. 

The  train  goes  over  vast  plains,  where  great 
fields  of  golden  wheat  wave  in  the  sun.  It 
crosses  big  open  spaces,  where  sheep  and  cattle 
live. 

Then  it  climbs  up  into  the  great  mountains, 
and  comes  at  last  to  British  Columbia,  with  its 
orchards  and  fruit-trees,  and  great  rivers  where 
many  salmon  are  caught  and  cooked  and  packed 
in  tins. 
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British  Columbia  is  the  part  of  Canada  which 
is  farthest  away  from  England.  It  is  farther 
away  than  the  great  open  spaces  of  Alberta, 
where  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
kept,  and  there  are  ranches  where  the  cowboys 
live  and  work. 

The  ranch  house  is  built  of  wood,  and  the 
rancher  lives  there  with  his  wife  and  family. 

The  cowboys  who  look  after  the  cattle,  and 
see  that  they  have  enough  water  to  drink,  and 
that  they  do  not  get  lost,  live  in  bunk  houses 
out  on  the  open  range. 

These  bunk  houses  are  great  carts  on  wheels, 
made  from  old  railway  carriages.  Bunks  for 
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the  cowboys  to  sleep  in  are  built  in  them.  They 
can  be  moved  by  horses  to  the  part  of  the 
ranch  where  the  cowboys  have  to  work. 

The  cowboys  live  and  sleep  in  them,  and 
take  their  meals  beside  them. 

They  have  to  live  in  a  house  that  can  move 
from  place  to  place,  for  they  must  travel  great 
distances  on  horseback  to  take  care  of  the  cattle. 

When  winter  comes  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
snow,  and  the  prairies  are  covered  deep. 
Then  the  cattle  have  to  be  driven  in  to  the  sheds. 

Houses  and  cottages  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  people  who  live  in  them  have  to  go 
out  and  cut  logs  to  keep  their  fires  burning. 
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It  is  very  cold,  and  wolves  come  down 
from  the  forests,  seeking  food.  The  ranch 
folk  have  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  their 
horses  and  cattle  safe. 

Snow  lies  deep,  too,  on  the  prairies  where 
the  golden  wheat  grows.  But  at  last  the  spring 
comes  again,  and  the  snow  melts. 

Then  the  farmers  who  grow  the  corn  send 
out  their  ploughs  to  turn  over  the  fields,  and 
make  the  land  ready  for  sowing. 

The  fields  are  very,  very  big,  and  the 
plough,  which  is  pulled  by  a  great  tractor,  goes 
a  long,  long  way  before  it  turns  to  come  back. 

The  plough  drives  many  furrows  at  once, 
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and  the  tractor  which  pulls  it  has  to  be  very 
powerful.  Some  of  the  tractors  are  driven  by 
steam,  and  some  of  them  use  petrol  or  oil. 


There  are  no  hedges  and  very  few  trees. 

After  the  fields  have  been  ploughed  the 
wheat  is  sown,  and  all  through  the  spring  the 
little  green  plants  grow  taller  and  taller. 

When  summer  comes  the  wheat  begins  to 
ripen,  until,  in  the  hot  sun,  the  whole  prairie 
is  covered  with  golden  wheat. 

Then  comes  the  time  for  harvesting.  The 
reaping  and  binding  machines,  drawn  by  great 
engines,  cut  the  corn,  bind  it,  and  throw  out 
the  sheaves. 
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Of  course,  it  is  only  on  the  very  large  farms 
where  the  fields  stretch  for  long  distances  that 
the  biggest  machines  are  used. 


There  are  very  many  smaller  farms,  where  the 
ploughs,  and  the  reaping  and  binding  machines 
are  pulled  by  horses. 

The  harvesters  follow  the  machines  and  pile 
up  the  sheaves  in  stooks,  so  that  the  ears  of 
corn  shall  dry  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

The  men  who  work  in  the  wheat  fields  at 
harvest  time  have  come  from  far  and  near,  for 
there  is  work  for  many. 

They  sleep  in  bunk  houses  on  wheels,  which 
move  from  place  to  place,  keeping  always  near 
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the  reaping  and  binding  machines.  Their  meals 
are  cooked  in  the  “  cook-car,”  which  goes  with 
the  bunk  houses. 

After  the  sheaves  of  corn  have  been  stacked 
in  the  stocks  and  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
loaded  on  carts  and  carried  away  to  be 
threshed. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  loading  machine  that 
lifts  the  sheaves  very  quickly  on  the  carts. 

The  threshing  machine  can  move  from  place 
to  place,  and  it  is  never  very  far  away. 

The  carts  drive  up,  and  the  sheaves  are 
quickly  thrown  into  the  thresher. 

When  the  sheaves  have  been  through  the 
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thresher  the  grains  of  wheat  are  separated  from 
the  straw.  And  the  wheat,  or  grain,  is  ready 
to  be  taken  away  and  sold. 


It  is  taken  to  the  town,  which  is  a  place  of 
frail-looking  houses  and  shops,  built  of  timber. 

The  railway  runs  through  the  main  street, 
where  carts  and  motor-cars  stand  outside  the 
buildings. 

The  grain  is  loaded  on  the  train  and  taken 
away,  on  the  first  part  of  its  journey,  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  it  is  stored  in  big 
“  elevators,”  built  of  concrete. 

These  elevators  stand  by  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in  them  until  it 
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is  loaded  on  the  ships  that  carry  it  away  to 
distant  lands. 


Much  of  the  grain  that  is  grown  in  Canada 
comes  far  across  the  ocean  to  England. 

Here  it  is  ground  into  flour  in  big  mills.  And 
the  flour  is  made  into  bread,  and  cakes,  and  biscuits. 

Wheat  and  bread  are  very  important  indeed, 
for  they  are  the  chief  part  of  our  daily  food. 

And  Canada  grows  wheat  for  the  bread  that 
is  eaten  in  England,  and  in  many,  many  other 
countries  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  al¬ 
though  some  wheat  is  grown  in  most  countries, 
there  are  very  few  lands  which  produce  so 
much  as  Canada. 
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EXERCISES 

Picture  Study 


I. 

Page 

70. 

2. 
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6. 
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8. 
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Of  what  other  parts  of  the  world 
does  this  picture  remind  you  ? 

What  is  the  man  doing  ?  Why  ? 
Why  are  there  so  many  ploughs  and 
such  a  big  engine  ? 

What  are  the  engines  doing  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  house  on 
wheels  ? 

Where  will  the  horses  take  the 
wheat  ? 

What  is  the  machine  doing  ? 

What  is  the  big  heap  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  ? 

In  what  ways  is  this  railway  un¬ 
like  ours  ? 

How  is  the  grain  put  into  the  ship  ? 
What  do  you  notice  about  the  ship  ? 


1.  Tell  the  story  of  a  wheat  farm  in  Canada. 

2.  In  what  ways  is  Canada  like  England,  and  what 
ways  is  it  different  from  England  ? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  the  people  of  Canada 
and  their  work  ? 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  an  engine  with  a  cow-catcher  on 
the  front  of  it. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  "  cook-car.” 

3.  Draw  a  Canadian  plough. 
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|T  is  hot  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  the  lovely  scents  of  flowers  and  trees  and 
spices. 

The  sea  is  all  around,  for  the  West  Indies 
are  islands.  And  here  and  there  on  the  clear 
blue  sea  are  little  boats. 

In  one  of  the  boats  a  man  is  looking  down 
into  the  sea.  He  moves  the  boat  on  a  little, 
and  then  looks  again. 

He  sees  what  he  is  looking  for,  and  dives 
into  the  sea  with  a  hook  in  his  hand. 

When  he  comes  up  again  he  has  hooked 
a  great  sponge  that  was  growing  on  a  rock 
under  the  water. 

Once  more  he  dives,  and  this  time  he  brings 
up  a  beautiful  fan  of  white  coral. 

Beside  the  sea  is  wonderful  white  sand  made 
of  tiny  pieces  of  broken  coral. 

Palm  trees  hang  over  the  beach  and  keep  it 
shady.  Coral  steps  lead  down  to  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  coral  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  wood 
in  buildings. 
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Some  of  the  islands  are  made  of  coral. 
Little  insects  under  the  sea  have  worked  for 
thousands  of  years,  until  the  coral  they  make 
stands  up  above  the  water  as  an  island. 

But  some  of  the  islands  are  made  of  rocks 
that  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanoes. 

Many  of  the  boats  that  sail  over  the  sea 
near  the  West  Indies  have  glass  bottoms,  so  that 
people  can  see  the  bed  of  the  ocean  through 
the  clear  water. 

It  is  like  a  garden  of  flowers,  with  coral  and 
sponges  and  beautiful  shells  of  all  colours 
and  shapes.  Fish  swim  about  in  this  water 
garden. 

But  sometimes  the  boatmen  see  a  shark, 
and  are  anxious  for  the  divers  who  go  down 
to  gather  the  sponges. 

Here  and  there  a  shoal  of  fish  rise  out  of 
the  water. 

They  are  flying  fish,  and  they  glitter  and 
sparkle  in  the  sun  before  they  plunge  back  into 
the  sea. 

In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
are  beautiful  harbours,  where  big  ships  lie. 

The  big  ships  carry  away  to  England  and 
other  distant  lands  the  fruit  and  the  sugar  that 
are  grown  in  the  islands. 
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In  one  of  the  largest  islands,  Trinidad,  is  a 
great  lake  of  pitch.  The  pitch  is  very  hard 
and  black  when  it  is  cold,  but  becomes  soft 
almost  like  tar  when  hot. 

There,  too,  are  great  wells  from  which  comes 
the  oil  used  for  making  petrol. 

On  the  shore  of  each  harbour  stands  a  town 
where  the  buying  and  selling  of  all  these  things 
is  done.  There,  too,  the  ships  are  loaded. 

In  the  sea  round  the  islands  there  are  many 
turtles,  and  boats  go  out  to  fish  for  them. 
They  are  useful  for  food,  and  when  their  shells 
are  cleaned  and  polished  they  give  us  our 
pretty  tortoise-shell. 
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The  turtles  are  caught  in  strong  nets,  and 
put  in  great  tanks  of  water  on  board  the  boats. 

When  the  turtles  are  brought  to  shore  they 
are  kept  in  pens,  in  pools  of  sea  water. 

The  men  who  look  after  them  have  to  be 
very  careful,  for  often  a  turtle  is  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  man.  It  can  hit  hard  blows  with  its 
flappers,  and  fights  and  struggles  until  it  is 
turned  over  on  its  back,  when  it  is  helpless. 

All  around  the  harbour  there  grow  many 
kinds  of  fruit — oranges  and  grape  fruit,  bananas 
and  pineapples.  The  negroes  pick  the  fruit 
and  put  it  in  baskets. 
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Some  of  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
towns,  but  a  great  deal  is  sent  away  across  the 
sea  in  big  ships. 

Very,  very  many  of  the  bananas  that  we  eat 
were  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  come  to  us 
from  Jamaica,  one  of  the  chief  islands. 

There  are  tall  trees  on  which  grow  little 
black  round  berries  like  pepper,  called  “pimento.” 
We  call  it  “  allspice.”  There  are  nutmeg  trees, 
and  cocoa  trees. 

All  these  things  are  bought  and  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  towns. 

These  markets  are  very  busy  places.  Black 
people  pass  up  and  down,  carrying  loads. 
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Others  sit  by  their  baskets  of  fruit,  or  of 
chickens,  selling  them  to  the  passers-by.  There 
is  much  coming  and  going,  and  everyone  is 
dressed  in  light  clothes,  for  it  is  very  hot. 

The  negroes  like  to  munch  and  suck  a  piece 
of  sugar-cane  as  they  go  about  their  work,  and 
away  in  the  fields,  outside  the  towns,  the  sugar¬ 
cane  is  grown. 

First  of  all,  before  the  pieces  of  sugar-cane 
are  planted,  the  ground  is  ploughed  with  ploughs 
drawn  by  bullocks.  Then  the  ground  is  ready 
for  the  new  crop. 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  enormous  kind  of  grass.. 
It  grows  far  higher  than  a  man,  and  there  is  a 
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waving  plume  of  leaves  at  the  top. 

A  sugar-cane  plantation  looks  like  a  great 
field  of  giant  grass. 

Then,  when  it  is  full-grown  and  ripened,  it 
is  cut  down. 

Negroes  cut  down  the  canes,  and  then  cut 
the  plumes  off  the  tops  of  them,  and  the  leaves 
are  left  on  the  ground. 

Now  the  negroes  have  long,  straight  sugar-canes 
which  look  like  long,  thick  cane  walking  sticks. 

These  canes  are  now  ready  to  be  loaded  on 
carts,  or  motor  lorries,  and  taken  away  to  the 
sugar  factory. 
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There  the  carts  and  lorries  are  unloaded, 
and  go  back  for  fresh  loads  of  cane. 

The  sugar-cane  is  taken  into  the  factories, 
and  there  the  sweet  juice  is  crushed  out  from 
the  canes  by  great  rollers. 

Many  of  the  rollers  are  driven  by  wind¬ 
mills,  which  make  the  great  rollers  turn.  But 
sometimes  the  rollers  are  driven  by  engines. 

Many  negroes  work  in  the  factories,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  people  in  the  West  Indies 
work,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  making  sugar. 

The  sweet  juice  that  is  crushed  out  of  the 
canes  is  really  sugar,  but  it  contains  many  other 
things  as  well. 
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It  is  greenish  in  colour  and  impure.  So  it 
is  mixed  with  lime  and  heated  in  great  vats. 
The  scum  is  taken  off,  and  the  sugar  is  heated  again. 


After  a  while  the  sugar  appears  in  crystals, 
and  it  is  separated  from  the  liquid.  The  liquid 
is  treacle,  but  in  the  West  Indies  they  call  it 
molasses. 

The  sugar  is  brown  and  soft — “  moist  ”  sugar. 
But  it  can  easily  be  made  white,  and  shaped 
into  the  lumps  we  know  so  well. 

This  is  called  refining  the  sugar,  and  much 
of  it  is  done  in  great  factories  in  England,  after 
the  brown  sugar  has  been  carried  across  the  sea. 

The  moist  sugar  is  packed  in  bags,  and,  at 
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the  towns  where  the  big  ships  lie,  it  is  loaded 
for  the  voyage  to  England. 

But  sugar  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  loaded. 
There  are  nutmegs,  and  bzmanas,  and  spices. 
And  away  in  the  great  forests  of  the  West  Indies 
there  grow  great  mahogany  trees. 

The  trees  are  cut  down  and  loaded  on  trains 
for  the  journey  to  the  ships. 

And  it  is  from  this  mahogany  that  many  of 
the  tables  are  made  on  which  stand  our  sugar 
bowls,  and  plates  of  cake. 

To-day  we  do  not  depend  on  sugar-cane  for 
all  our  sugar,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  made 
from  beetroot  both  here  and  in  other  lands. 
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EXERCISES 

Picture  Study 

1.  Page  81. 

2.  Page  82. 

3.  Page  83. 

4.  Page  84. 

5.  Page  85. 

6.  Page  86. 

7.  Page  87. 

8.  Page  88. 

9.  Page  89. 


Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  notice 
in  this  picture. 

What  do  you  think  the  men  are 
talking  about  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  its  shell  to  the  tortoise,  and  to  us  ? 
Explain  what  these  men  are  doing 
in  this  orange  orchard. 

How  are  the  oranges  sent  to  us  ? 
Name  some  of  the  things  for  sale 
in  this  market. 

Why  are  so  many  bullocks  needed 
for  this  plough  ? 

What  is  the  work  of  each  man  in 
this  sugar  plantation  ? 

Say  what  you  can  about  these  wind¬ 
mills,  and  about  any  other  windmills 
you  know. 

What  are  these  men  doing  ? 

What  has  been  done  to  the  trees 
before  the  engine  pulls  them  away  ? 


1 .  Say  what  you  can  about  the  sea  near  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  we  get  from  the  West  Indies. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  sugar-cane. 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1 .  Make  a  model  of  a  sugar-cane  plant. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  things  which  come  to  us  from 
the  West  Indies. 

3.  Draw  a  turtle. 
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"pHE  vast  lands  of  the  Argentine  in  South 

America  are  very,  very  flat.  They  are  so 
flat  that  they  look  like  a  great  sea  of  grass. 
These  great  grass  lands  are  called  the  pampas. 

Every  way,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the 
pampas  stretches.  There  is  often  not  a  tree  to 
be  seen,  but  almost  all  the  year  round  there 
are  flowers,  blue,  pink  and  yellow,  among 
the  grass. 

On  these  great  grass  plains  live  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cows  and  bullocks.  Cows 
like  to  find  their  food  as  they  walk  slowly 
about,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  to  walk 
uphill. 

The  Argentine  is  the  very  land  for  them, 
and  great  herds  live,  and  feed,  and  chew  the 
cud,  on  the  pampas. 

Across  the  pampas  runs  a  |p6ad  to  the 
farm-house  and  buildings  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  cattle.  Very  often  there  is  a  wood 
near  the  house. 

The  road  runs  between  fences,  to  keep  the 
cattle  from  straying,  and  it  is  a  very  bad  road. 
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Men  on  horseback  can  ride  easily  over  it,  but 
cars  and  carts  often  stick  fast. 


There  are  fences  along  the  roads.  They  are 
made  of  posts  and  wire.  They  stretch  long 
distances,  and  are  very  important,  for  they  keep 
the  cattle  from  straying  and  being  lost. 

Out  on  the  pampas  the  cowboys,  or  gauchos, 
as  they  are  called,  work.  They  look  after  the 
cattle,  see  that  they  are  well  fed  and  watered, 
and  that  no  harm  comes  to  them. 

The  gauchos  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
on  horseback,  for  the  pampas  is  so  vast  that 
they  need  to  be  able  to  travel  a  long  way  very 
quickly. 
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They  live  in  the  buildings  round  the  farm¬ 
house,  or,  when  they  are  out  on  the  pampas, 
in  curious  carts  that  give  them  shelter  at  night. 


In  the  morning  they  have  their  breakfast 
beside  the  cart,  cooking  the  meat  they  eat  over 
an  open  fire. 

Then  they  begin  work.  They  mount  their 
horses,  which  often  have  very  costly  harness. 

A  gaucho  likes  to  have  silver  on  his  saddle, 
his  stirrups,  and  his  spurs.  He  likes,  too,  to 
dress  himself  in  bright  colours  and  to  wear 
a  long  knife  at  his  belt. 

His  work  is  to  round  up  the  cattle.  Perhaps 
they  have  to  be  counted.  Perhaps  they  have 
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to  be  branded,  so  that  it  shall  be  quite  clear 
who  owns  them. 


But  every  day  the  cattle  have  to  be  driven 
to  the  drinking  tanks  for  water. 

Water  is  very  important  in  the  Argentine,  for 
the  cattle  cannot  live  without  water,  and  often 
there  comes  a  time  when  there  is  no  rain  for 
months  and  months. 

There  are  metal  towers,  with  windmills  at 
the  top,  to  pump  up  the  water  for  the  cattle 
to  drink. 

The  cattle  owners  and  farmers  pay  a  very 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  water  for  their 
cattle. 
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Every  day,  too,  the  gauchos  have  to  drive  in 
the  cows  to  be  milked. 


They  are  sometimes  milked  in  great  sheds, 
by  machinery.  But  very  often,  in  fine  weather, 
they  are  milked  by  hand  out  in  the  fields. 

After  the  milking  is  done  the  milk  is  loaded 
on  carts  and  taken  away  to  factories,  where  it  is 
made  into  butter,  or  cheese,  or  condensed  milk. 

The  kinds  of  cows  and  bullocks  are  almost 
always  those  that  we  know  in  England — 
the  Jersey,  the  Shorthorn — and  the  farmers  in 
the  Argentine  are  very  proud  of  their  English 
prize  winners. 

Usually,  of  course,  the  cows  and  the  bullocks 
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eat  the  fine  grass  of  the  pampas.  But  some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  there  is  only  a  little 
grass,  perhaps  because  there  has  been  hardly 
any  rain,  or  because  insects  have  come  and 
eaten  the  grass. 

Then  the  farmer  feeds  his  cattle  on  alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  something  like  the  beans  we  know, 
and  it  has  a  leaf  like  clover.  The  cattle  like 
it  very  much  indeed,  and  they  grow  fat  and 
strong  when  they  are  fed  on  it. 

When  the  alfalfa  is  ripe  it  is  cut  and  dried 
just  as  we  cut  grass  and  make  it  into  hay. 

Then  it  is  gathered  into  great  stacks,  and  kept 
until  it  is  wanted.  The  cattle  are  fed  on  it  in 
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the  winter  time,  and  when  there  is  only  a  little 
grass  because  of  the  dry  weather. 

The  alfalfa  is  cut  from  the  stacks,  and  loaded 
on  great  carts,  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses. 

Then  it  is  carried  away  to  the  cattle  on  the 
pastures,  or  to  a  railway  station  to  be  sent  to 
cattle  even  farther  away  still. 

In  the  Argentine  the  railways  are  very  im¬ 
portant  indeed,  for  it  is  a  very  large  country, 
and  food,  alfalfa,  cattle  and  many  other  things 
have  to  be  carried  long  distances  to  every  part 
of  it. 

But  alfalfa  and  cattle  are  not  the  only  things 
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on  these  great  farms,  which  stretch  away  from 
the  farmhouses  for  many  miles. 


Near  the  house  there  are  great  fields  where 
corn  is  grown.  There  is  much  ploughing  and 
sowing  and  reaping  there,  for  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  Argentine. 

There  are  flocks  of  sheep,  too,  for  sheep  live 
and  grow  very  well  on  the  fine  grass  and  the 
open  fields  of  the  pampas. 

Much  of  the  wheat  that  is  grown  in  the 
Argentine  is  sent  across  the  seas  to  England. 
Much  of  the  mutton,  too,  is  frozen  and  sold  to 
England. 

But  the  Argentine  is  very  important  because 
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a  great  deal  of  the  beef  that  we  eat  comes 
from  there. 


The  cattle  are  killed,  and  the  meat  is  frozen 
in  great  factories,  so  that  it  keeps  good  during 
the  three  weeks  that  it  takes  for  the  journey 
across  the  sea. 

Then  the  meat  is  loaded  on  great  ships,  and 
brought  to  our  own  markets  and  shops. 

Butter  and  cheese,  too,  come  to  us  from  the 
Argentine,  for  they  are  made  from  the  milk 
that  is  given  by  the  cows. 

In  the  Argentine  it  is  very  important  that  there 
shall  be  plenty  of  grass  good  for  the  cattle  to  eat. 

But  sometimes  it  happens,  perhaps  only  once 
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in  seven  years,  that  swarms  of  locusts  come 
and  eat  the  grass. 

Then  there  is  nothing  green  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where,  except  for  the  few  trees,  which  even  the 
locusts  do  not  like. 

There  are  ostriches  which  eat  the  locusts,  but 
even  they,  though  they  gobble  up  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  insects,  make  very  little 
difference. 

Then  it  is  that  the  cattle  have  to  be  fed  on 
the  dry  alfalfa,  and  the  roads  are  busy  with 
great  carts  carrying  alfalfa  to  the  pastures. 

But  usually  the  roads  are  very  bad,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  horses  and  oxen  to  pull  heavy 
carts  along  them.  And  very  often  horses  have 
to  help  motor-cars  that  can  get  no  farther  by 
themselves. 

By  the  side  of  the  roads  there  are  queer  little 
hillocks.  They  are  ant-hills,  but  they  are  far, 
far  larger  than  the  ant-hills  we  see  in  England. 

Everywhere  there  are  the  fences  made  of  posts 
and  wires  to  keep  the  cattle  from  straying  over 
the  pampas  away  from  their  own  feeding  ground. 

There  are  very  few  trees  to  be  seen.  Here 
and  there  is  a  “  monte,”  or  little  wood.  And 
very  often  there  stands  near  the  monte  a  fine 
house,  where  the  owner  of  the  farm  lives. 
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He  is  often  a  very  rich  man,  for  he  owns 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cattle,  and  sells 
them  for  making  chilled  beef  for  English  people 
to  eat,  or  the  beef  extract  that  we  can  buy  in 
our  shops. 

There  are  great  companies,  also,  which  own 
great  cattle  farms  in  the  Argentine.  They  have 
great  factories  for  chilling  the  beef,  and  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  packing  the  tinned  beef,  ox  tongues, 
and  beef*  extracts  we  know  so  well. 

They  have  their  own  big  ships  which  carry 
the  beef  across  the  seas  to  our  markets  from 
the  great  Argentine  ports  like  Buenos  Aires. 

After  a  journey  of  about  three  weeks  the  chilled 
beef  is  landed  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton. 
Then  it  is  kept  in  great  warehouses  from  which 
it  is  sent  to  our  markets  and  shops,  where  it  is 
cut  up  into  the  joints  we  buy  and  eat. 

The  Argentine  sends  more  chilled  beef  to 
Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 
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EXERCISES 


Pictu 

re  Study 

1. 

Page 

92. 

2. 

Page 

93- 

3- 

Page 

94- 

4- 

Page 

95- 

5- 

Page 

96. 

6. 

Page 

97- 

7- 

Page 

98. 

8. 

Page 

99- 

Why  has  the  cart  a  roof  ? 

Find  the  blankets  in  the  picture. 
Where  do  the  men  drive  the  cattle  ? 
Why  do  they  ride  horses  for  this 
work  ? 

Name  any  difference  you  can  find 
between  this  herd  of  cows  and  the 
one  on  page  95. 

What  is  done  with  the  milk  ? 
Explain  what  is  being  stacked,  and 
how  the  stack  is  made. 

What  is  happening  to  the  alfalfa 
stack  ?  Why  ? 

Compare  the  ploughing  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  with  that  in  the  picture  on 
page  72. 

Tell  what  you  can  from  this  picture 
about  the  way  the  ship  is  loaded 
with  the  frozen  meat. 


1 .  Describe  the  work  of  the  gauchos  in  South  America. 

2.  Why  are  the  water  and  the  alfalfa  plant  very 
important  ? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  things  we  send  to  the  Argentine 
and  those  they  send  us. 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  an  alfalfa  stack,  and  another 
showing  it  being  cut  up  for  cattle  food. 

2.  Try  to  draw  a  gaucho's  cart. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  some  part  of  the  picture  on  page  99, 
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OT  many  years  ago  East  Africa  was  a 

very  wild  country.  Only  dark-skinned  people 
lived  there,  and  there  were  no  railways,  no 
good  roads,  and  no  towns. 

Wild  animals-— lions,  elephants,  and  monkeys — ■ 
lived  in  the  forests,  and  hardly  any  white  men 
knew  the  country  at  all. 

East  Africa  is  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  all 
the  world.  It  is  on  the  Equator,  where  the  sun 
is  hotter  than  anywhere  else. 

But  there  are  high  mountains,  and  so  all 
the  country  is  not  very  hot,  for  it  is  always 
cooler  in  the  mountains  than  it  is  on  the 
lower  ground. 

To-day  the  city  of  Nairobi  is  a  fine  town, 
with  wide  streets,  and  shops,  and  a  big  railway 
station. 

The  railway  from  the  coast  climbs  up  into 
the  mountains  before  it  comes  to  Nairobi,  and 
the  names  of  the  stations — such  as  64  Uplands 33 
—show  how  it  climbs. 

There  are  roads,  too,  in  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
and,  like  the  railway,  they  climb  up  to  the 
heights  where  it  is  cooler. 
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On  the  way  they  pass  through  a  country 
where  wild  animals  live.  It  is  called  scrub  land, 
and  nothing  but  thorn  bushes  and  stunted  trees 
grow  there. 

There  are  zebras  and  antelopes  living 
in  this  country.  And  giraffes,  with  their 
long  necks,  wander  about  among  the  thorn 
bushes. 

Higher  still  there  are  mountains,  and  a 
mighty  valley  called  the  Great  Rift  Valley. 

Beyond  the  valley  the  road  comes  to  a  country 
where  there  are  fields  and  houses. 

Coffee  grows  in  the  fields,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  maize,  potatoes  or 
beans,  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses. 

Black  people  walk  along  the  roads,  carrying 
loads  on  their  heads.  They  wear  necklaces  and 
ornaments  of  wire  and  beads,  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  such  things. 

Twice  a  year  there  are  very  heavy  rains. 
One  is  called  the  “  Great  Rains  ”  and  the  other 
the  “  Short  Rains.”  The  grass  grows  very  high 
and  thick  after  the  rains,  and  the  wild  animals 
are  almost  hidden  in  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  rains  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  go  along  the  roads.  The  mud  is 
very  thick,  and  motor  cars  and  motor  buses  and 
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even  bullock  waggons,  stick  fast.  Sometimes  the 
rains  are  so  bad  that  bridges  are  washed  away. 

In  some  parts  lions  live  near  the  road,  and 
years  ago  the  mail-runners,  or  native  postmen, 
were  sometimes  caught  and  killed  by  them. 

The  mail-runners  had  to  travel  along  the 
roads  by  day  and  night,  to  carry  the  mails  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  in  those  days  the  rail¬ 
ways  had  not  been  built. 

And  when  the  railway  was  being  built  in 
these  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  the  workers 
were  killed  or  hurt  by  the  lions. 

Sometimes  the  lions  went  down  to  the 
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villages  to  kill  and  eat  the  sheep  or  goats. 
Sometimes  they  killed  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  villages. 

High  up  among  the  mountains  there  is  a 
great  lake — the  Victoria  Nyanza — which  is  so 
big  that  it  takes  a  steamer  ten  days  to  sail 
round  it.  (Nyanza  is  the  native  word  for 
“  lake.”) 

There  are  towns  and  docks  on  the  shores  of 
this  great  inland  sea  to-day.  But  the  first 
steamer  that  sailed  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  launched  before  there  were  any  docks 
or  roads  or  railways  to  carry  up  the  heavy 
machinery.  An  Englishman  built  it,  and  every 
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part  of  that  ship  was  carried  on  the  heads 
of  the  natives,  along  paths  through  the  forest. 

It  is  at  the  Victoria  Nyanza  that  the  great 
river  Nile  begins,,  and  there  is  a  splendid  water¬ 
fall  soon  after  it  leaves  the  lake.,  before  it 
comes  to  another  lake  called  the  Albert 
Nyanza. 

All  round  the  great  mountains  of  Kenya 
and  Uganda  there  are  big  waterfalls,  for  the 
rain  that  falls  there  must  find  its  way  down  to 
the  sea. 

There  are  still  many  wild  beasts  in  Kenya 
and  Uganda.  There  are  lions,  elephants, 
giraffes,  and  monkeys,  and  many  others,  and 
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Great  parts  of  the  country,  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  have  been  kept  for  these  wild  creatures, 
or  “  big  game,”  as  they  are  called.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  shoot  or  kill  them  without  permission, 
and  they  are  free  to  roam  there  at  will. 

Here  and  there  in  the  forests  are  little  clear¬ 
ings  where  the  natives  live. 

Their  huts  are  built  of  grass  and  have 
curious  roofs  like  mushrooms  in  shape. 

In  the  daytime  the  natives  do  not  live  in 
their  huts.  They  work  in  the  little  fields  where 
maize  or  potatoes  or  beans  are  grown. 

Outside  the  huts  the  women  grind  the  corn 
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and  do  their  work,  while  all  around  the 
children  play. 

Many  things  are  grown  on  the  land  round 
Nairobi,  and  there  are  very  many  coffee 
plantations. 

Coffee  grows  very  well  in  a  country  where 
it  is  hot  by  day  and  cool  by  night,  as  it  is  in 
Kenya.  And  it  is  good,  too,  if  there  is  plenty 
of  water. 

The  land  where  the  coffee  is  grown  was 
once  a  swamp.  But  it  has  been  drained  and 
ploughed,  ready  for  the  young  coffee  plants. 

At  first  the  coffee  plants  are  grown  in  the 
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shade  of  tall  plants  like  sugar-cane  and  maize. 
Then  they  grow  bigger  and  stronger  until  they 
are  about  five  years  old. 

Their  leaves  are  always  green  and  their 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  have  a  very  sweet 
smell. 

After  the  flowers  come  green  berries  which 
soon  turn  red.  They  look  just  like  deep  red 
cherries,  and  are  often  called  “  coffee  cherries.” 

Then,  in  time,  the  coffee  cherries  are  ready 
for  picking.  The  women  who  do  the  picking 
carry  tins  which  they  quickly  fill  with  the  red 
cherries,  and  the  cherries  are  emptied  into  baskets 
to  be  carried  away. 
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But  the  real  coffee  “  beans  ”  are  inside  the 
soft  red  flesh  of  the  cherries,  and  so  the  cherries 
are  put  into  great  tanks  of  water. 

There  they  are  stirred  about  until  the  out¬ 

side  flesh  is  washed  away  and  two  little  brown 
coffee  beans  are  left,  each  in  its  own  thin 
skin. 

Then  the  beans  are  spread  out  to  dry, 

and  the  thin  skin  is  rubbed  or  broken  off 
them.  And  at  last  the  coffee  is  ready  to  be 
roasted. 

Nearly  all  the  coffee  that  is  grown  in  East 
Africa  is  sent  away  across  the  sea  to  England. 

Before  it  is  loaded  on  the  ships  at  the  port  of 
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Mombasa  there  is  the  long  journey  down  from 
the  mountains  by  railway. 


The  engine  that  pulls  the  train  burns  wood, 
because  there  is  no  coal  in  East  Africa. 

At  each  of  the  stations  the  natives  come  to 
the  train  and  load  the  bags  of  coffee  on  the 
trucks. 

The  coffee  beans  are  sorted  into  different  sizes 
and  then  roasted  and  ground  to  powder  ready 
to  make  the  “  coffee  55  that  we  drink. 

Many  farmers  grow  maize  as  well  as  coffee,  for 
the  natives  grind  it  into  flour,  and  make  much  of 
their  food  from  it. 
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Sometimes,  also  a  farmer  will  plant  some  of  his 
coffee  fields  with  maize  as  well  for  the  first  few 
years. 

The  maize  shades  the  tender  coffee  plants,  and 
helps  him  to  make  a  living  until  his  coffee 
bushes  begin  to  bear  cherries. 

But  whether  he  grows  maize  or  coffee  there  are 
two  things  which  he  fears.  The  first  is  that  the 
heavy  rains  will  not  fall,  and  the  second  is  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  for  either  of  them  will  ruin 
his  crops. 

If  the  rains  do  not  come  at  the  usual  times,  or 
if  they  do  not  fall  at  all,  the  crops  will  be  thin 
and  poor. 

And  when  the  locusts  come  like  a  great  black 
cloud  in  the  sky,  they  eat  up  every  plant  they 
can  find. 

But  the  farmers  hope  that  some  day  a  way  will 
be  found  to  deal  with  the  locusts  before  they  can 
reach  the  crops,  or  to  drive  them  away. 

When  this  can  be  done  the  East  African  farmers 
will  be  very  happy  indeed. 
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EXERCISES 


Picture  Study 

1. 

Page  105. 

Describe  two  kinds  of  houses  in  the 
picture. 

What  is  the  man  carrying  in  the 
baskets  ? 

2. 

Page  106. 

Which  is  the  lion  and  which  is  the 
lioness  ? 

3- 

Page  107. 

Tell  the  strange  story  of  this  steamer. 

4- 

Page  108. 

Why  are  there  so  many  waterfalls  in 
this  country  ? 

5- 

Page  109. 

Find  a  woman  grinding  corn  and 
another  carrying  water. 

6. 

Page  no. 

How  does  this  ploughing  differ 
from  ours  ? 

7- 

Page  hi. 

Explain  what  you  can  see  in  this 
picture. 

8. 

Page  1 12. 

What  are  these  men  doing  ? 

9- 

Page  1 13. 

Find  the  fuel  for  the  engine. 

What  are  the  men  carrying  on  their 
heads  ? 


1.  Explain  why  white  men  are  able  to  live  in  such  hot 
places  as  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  coffee  cherry. 

3.  What  happens  to  the  coffee  berries  before  we  can 
have  coffee  to  drink  ? 

Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1 .  Make  a  model  of  a  native  hut. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  coffee  cherry,  a  coffee  bean, 
and  a  maize  plant. 
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£EYLON  is  an  island,  and  it  is  quite  close 

to  the  great  land  of  India. 

Indeed,  many  years  ago  Ceylon  was  joined 
to  India  by  land,  and  the  strip  of  land  which 
joined  them  was  called  Adam’s  Bridge. 

It  was  the  Arabs,  who  used  to  trade  with 
Ceylon  in  those  early  days,  who  called  it 
Adam’s  Bridge. 

They  said  that  Adam  went  to  live  in  Ceylon 
after  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

But  many,  many  years  ago  Adam’s  Bridge 
sank  beneath  the  sea.  And  all  that  remains  of 
it  to-day  is  a  chain  of  rocky  islands  between 
India  and  Ceylon. 

It  is  a  long  journey  by  sea  from  England 
to  Ceylon.  The  great  liner  sails  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Then  from  the  Suez  Canal  it  goes  through 
the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  very,  very  hot,  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  And  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
port  and  harbour  of  Colombo. 

Colombo  is  not  the  finest  harbour  in  Ceylon, 
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for  there  is  a  better  one  in  another  part  of  the 
island. 

But  Colombo  became  the  chief  port  because 
beautiful  cinnamon  bushes  grow  near  it,  and 
years  ago  cinnamon  was  very  valuable. 

The  trade  in  spices  used  to  be  very  import¬ 
ant,  and  so  Colombo  grew  to  be  a  great  city 
and  a  busy  sea-port. 

But  to-day  it  is  tea  and  rubber  that  ships 
carry  away  from  Ceylon.  Spices  are  not  so 
very  valuable  now  as  they  were  years  ago. 

Ceylon  is  a  country  where  none  of  the 
houses  or  buildings  have  chimneys.  It  is 
always  so  hot  that  no  one  ever  lights  a  fire, 
except  for  cooking  food. 

There  are  many  hills  and  mountains  in 
Ceylon,  and  dense  forests  where  wild  animals 
live. 

There  are  bears,  and  leopards,  and  cobras, 
and  the  people  of  Ceylon  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  indeed. 

In  some  places,  too,  there  are  wild  elephants, 
and  we  may  remember  that  Ceylon  is  the  only 
place  where  real,  living  white  elephants  have 
ever  been  found. 

There  are  great  snails  which  can  climb  up 
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palm  trees,  and  eat  the  fruit.  And  there  is  a 
frog,  called  the  tree-frog,  which  can  jump  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  hold  on  by  its  toes. 

Near  the  coast  of  Ceylon  the  sea  is  covered 
with  little  boats  of  all  sorts,  working  at  the 
pearl  fishing. 

There  are  thousands  of  divers  on  these  little 
boats,  and  the  divers  come  from  India,  from 
Burma,  from  Malaya — and,  in  fact,  from  all 
parts  of  the  South  Seas. 

All  day  long  they  dive  down  into  the  sea, 
to  find  and  bring  up  oysters. 

In  these  oysters  they  hope  to  find  the  pearls 
that  will  make  their  fortune.  But  usually  they 
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find  only  enough  pearls  to  buy  food  and  clothes. 
Yet  every  year  they  come  back  to  the  work  with 
the  same  hope  of  making  a  great  fortune. 

Ashore,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  roads  lead 
up  from  Colombo  to  the  hills. 

The  roads  are  very  beautiful,  with  trees  and 
rolling  fields  beside  them.  They  are  busy  roads, 
too,  for  there  is  much  carrying  to  and  fro  of  tea 
and  food  along  them  from  the  port  to  the  hills. 

Bullock  carts  go  along,  carrying  goods,  and 
men  walk  on  foot,  with  poles  over  their 
shoulders,  with  a  load  at  each  end  of  the  pole. 

There  are  huts  by  the  roadside,  and  away 
in  the  distance  stretch  the  great  hills. 
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Here  and  there  are  villages,  with  men  and 
women  sitting  in  the  open  huts,  under  the  shade 
H  of  the  palm  trees. 

Some  of  the  huts  are  thatched,  and  some 
have  a  roof  of  tiles. 

In  some  of  the  huts  they  sell  baskets  or 
brooms.  In  others  there  are  dried  fish  or  spices, 
or  nuts,  or  fruit. 

People  go  up  and  down  the  streets,  carrying 
loads  in  great  baskets  on  their  heads.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  always  the  bullock  carts  plodding 
on  their  way. 

By  the  roadside,  too,  there  are  people 
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weaving  matting  on  simple  looms  from  coir, 
which  is  a  kind  of  hemp. 


There  are  men,  too,  who  tell  fortunes.  And 
there  are  always  people  waiting  to  speak  to  the 
fortune-teller,  for  no  one  takes  a  journey  with¬ 
out  asking  his  advice. 

No  one  in  Ceylon  ever  begins  to  build  a 
hut  until  he  has  asked  a  fortune-teller’s  advice, 
and  been  told  that  it  is  the  right  place  and  the 
right  time  to  build  it. 

Farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  rice  fields  and 
the  rubber  plantations.  Then  it  climbs  the  hills 
and  mountains,  and  reaches  the  tea  plantations. 
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ft!|  It  is  on  these  plantations  that  the  tea  plants 

grow,  right  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

They  are  all  planted  in  regular  rows,  and 
they  are  looked  after  very  carefully. 

At  the  proper  time  the  leaves  are  picked, 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  pick  only  the  best 
leaves  for  the  best  tea.  There  are  very  many 
pickers  at  work  on  a  tea  plantation. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  picked  the  tea 
bushes  are  pruned,  and  this  makes  them  throw 
out  fresh  young  shoots  and  leaves. 

The  dark-skinned  workers  are  always  busy, 
for  the  tea  bushes  are  picked  every  eight  or 
nine  days. 
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As  they  pick,  the  workers  are  very  careful 
to  choose  only  the  right  leaves. 

Sometimes,  for  the  finest  tea,  they  pick 
only  the  bud  and  the  two  end  leaves.  For 
tea  which  is  not  quite  so  good,  and  cheaper, 
several  of  the  leaves  are  taken. 

After  the  tea  has  been  picked  it  is  emptied 
from  the  little  baskets  which  the  pickers  use 
into  a  larger  basket. 

Then  it  is  carried  away  and  weighed  before 
it  is  sorted,  and  any  pieces  of  twig  are  picked 
out  from  among  the  leaves. 

After  the  tea  leaves  have  been  sorted,  they 
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it  j  are  taken  away  to  the  factory,  where  they  are 

spread  out  on  shelves  to  dry. 

%  The  leaves  are  curled  up  by  rollers,  and 

then  dried  once  more  by  hot  air. 

Very  often  this  work  is  done  by  machines  in 
factories,  but  when  very  fine  tea  is  wanted  it  is 
made  with  great  care  by  hand. 

At  last  the  tea  is  ready.  It  is  sifted  into 
different  grades,  and  packed  into  chests  lined 
with  lead,  to  keep  it  dry  on  its  long  journey 
to  England. 

Most  of  the  sifting  and  packing  is  done  by 
clever  machines,  but  sometimes  it  is  done  by 
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hand.  In  China,  though,  the  fragrant  tea  that 
grows  there  is  nearly  always  packed  by  hand. 


When  the  chests  of  tea  are  packed  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  factory  and  loaded  on  bullock 
waggons  for  the  long  journey  down  to  Colombo. 

The  bullock  waggons  do  not  carry  them  the 
whole  way,  for  there  are  motor  lorries  which 
meet  the  waggons,  and  collect  their  loads.  And 
some  of  the  tea,  too,  is  carried  down  by  railway. 

At  Colombo  the  chests  are  loaded  on  the 
great  ships  which  carry  it  away  across  the  sea 
to  England. 

Each  of  the  plantations  where  the  tea  is 
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grown  and  picked  and  packed  is  looked  after 
by  a  white  man. 

The  tea-planter  lives  in  a  fine  bungalow, 
with  a  beautiful  view  over  the  mountains. 

He  sees  that  all  the  people  who  work  on 
his  plantation  work  well  and  honestly. 

He  takes  care  that  the  tea  he  grows  is  good, 
well-graded,  and  well-packed. 

Most  of  the  planters  are  English,  and  most 
of  the  tea  that  they  grow  comes  to  England, 
for  the  English  drink  more  tea  than  any  other 
people. 

Tea  is  also  grown  in  China.  But  China  tea 
has  a  very  different  taste  and  smell  from  the 
tea  that  is  grown  in  Ceylon. 
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EXERCISES 


Picture  Study 

1. 

Page  1 18. 

What  are  the  men  in  the  picture 
doing  ? 

Why  are  some  in  the  water  ? 

2. 

Page  1 19. 

Say  what  you  can  about  these 
ways  of  carrying  goods. 

3- 

Page  120. 

In  what  ways  are  these  shops 
different  from  ours  ? 

4- 

Page  121. 

What  are  these  people  doing  ? 

5- 

Page  122. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  tea  picking. 

6. 

Page  123. 

Can  you  tell  why  the  leaves  are 
weighed,  and  why  they  are  picked 
over  ? 

7- 

Page  124. 

Say  what  you  can  about  this 
picture. 

8. 

Page  125. 

Where  are  these  chests  of  tea 
being  taken  ? 

1.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  crops  which  grow  in 
Ceylon. 

2.  What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  shops  in 
Ceylon  ? 

3.  Describe  the  work  on  a  tea  plantation. 

4.  Which  is  the  way  to  make  a  cup  of  tea? 


Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  model  of  a  tea  pickers  basket. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  bullock  waggon. 

3.  Make  a  model  or  a  drawing  of  an  oyster. 
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|\jORWAY  is  a  beautiful  land  where  high 
mountains  fall  steeply  down  to  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  so  high  that  they 
have  a  white  cap  of  snow  all  the  year  round. 


The  sea  runs  in  between  the  mountains  in 
long,  narrow  arms  called  “  fjords.”  Waterfalls 
rush  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  in  some 
places  the  snow  from  the  white  caps  creeps 
down  to  the  fjord  in  a  long  stream  of  ice. 

There  are  mountains  everywhere,  and  the 
roads  have  to  twist  and  turn  along  the  gentlest 
slopes.  The  railways  have  to  twist  and  turn, 
too,  and  go  through  long  tunnels. 

But  roads  and  railways  are  not  very  im¬ 
portant  after  all,  because  all  the  big  towns  of 
Norway  are  close  to  the  sea,  and  people  and 
goods  can  go  from  place  to  place  in  ships,  and 
not  by  road. 

Big  ships  sail  away  to  other  countries,  and 
small  ships  go  up  and  down  to  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  fjords. 

Nearly  all  the  travelling  and  carrying  is 
done  by  ships,  and  so  the  landing  stage,  or 
quay,  is  always  a  very  busy  place. 
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Above  the  fjords,  on  the  mountain  side, 
are  the  farms,  each  with  its  farmhouse,  or 
“  gaard.” 


Some  of  the  farmhouses  are  buiit  of  bricks, 
but  many  of  them  are  made  of  wood,  painted 
red,  with  white  window  sills. 

Very  often  the  roof  is  made  of  turf,  and 
pretty  wild  flowers,  or  even  little  trees  or 
bushes,  grow  on  it. 

Every  farm  has  its  dairy,  where  the  women 
and  girls  make  the  butter  and  cheese. 

Cows,  sheep,  and  goats  wander  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  each  wears  a  bell,  so  that 
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it  can  easily  be  found  even  if  it  has  wandered 
far  away. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  goats  climbs  on  the 
turf  roof  to  eat  the  grass  that  grows  there. 

There  are  fields  round  the  farmhouse  where 
the  farmer  grows  his  oats  and  com,  but  they 
are  small  and  very  uneven  fields. 

On  the  mountain  sides  grass  grows,  and  in 
the  summer  time  the  grass  is  cut  and  made 
into  hay,  for  the  cattle  to  eat  in  the  winter. 

Everyone  works  at  the  haymaking,  for  all 
the  grass  must  be  cut  and  dried  and  stacked. 

In  the  summer,  while  the  hay  is  being  made 
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near  the  gaard,  the  cattle  are  sent  to  feed  on 
pastures  high  up  on  the  mountains. 

There  are  no  houses  on  these  high  pastures, 
for  the  snow  lies  very  deep  in  the  winter,  but 
there  are  wooden  huts  to  give  shelter  from  the 
summer  sun  to  the  men  who  look  after  the 
cattle. 

On  the  high  pastures  too  there  are  “  saeters,” 
or  upland  dairies  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  from  the  cows’  milk,  for  it  is  much  too 
far  to  carry  the  milk  down  to  the  gaard. 

But  as  winter  comes,  and  the  high  pastures 
are  covered  with  snow,  the  cows  are  driven 
down  to  the  gaard.  And  in  the  winter  time 
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they  eat  the  hay  that  was  made  and  stacked  in 
the  summer. 


Many  of  the  mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  trees,  and  men  work  at  cutting  them  down 
and  sawing  them  into  logs. 

The  logs  are  sent  away  down  the  fjords  to 
sawmills,  where  they  are  cut  into  planks  and 
beams. 

Some  of  the  timber  is  used  for  building 
houses  and  huts,  and  some  of  it  is  taken  away 
to  factories  to  be  made  into  all  kinds  of 
furniture.  All  kinds  of  window  frames,  doors, 
and  gates  are  made  in  these  factories,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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But  the  most  important  work  of  all  for  the 
people  of  Norway  is  done  on  the  sea.  It  is 
fishing. 

Boats  sail  out  from  the  fishing  towns  and 
villages  at  the  right  times  of  the  year,  and 
come  back  loaded  with  fish. 

Some  of  the  boats  from  the  fishing  fleet  go 
out  to  catch  herrings.  Others  sail  away  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  early  spring,  to  the  north 
and  the  cod-fishing  grounds,  where  they  are  sure 
to  find  the  fish.  The  fishermen  say  that  the 
cod  is  never  even  a  day  late. 

Far  away  to  the  north,  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  fishermen  let  down  their 
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nets  and  haul  up  great  shining  catches  of  the 
fish. 


Sometimes  they  have  to  wait  days  before  the 
boat  is  loaded  with  cod.  But  as  soon  as  it  is 
full  they  hurry  back  to  port. 

There  the  fish  is  unloaded  and  sold,  and 
great  stacks  of  fresh  fish  stand  on  the  rocky 
shore,  ready  to  be  loaded  in  ships  and  carried 
away  to  the  big  towns  for  food.  Then  the 
fishermen  put  out  to  sea  again  for  more. 

But  not  all  the  fish  can  be  sold  and  eaten 
while  it  is  still  fresh,  and  so  much  of  the  cod 
is  salted  and  dried,  to  keep  it  good  and  fit  for 
food. 
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Men,  wearing  leather  overalls,  clean  the  fish 
and  cut  off  their  heads. 


Then,  after  the  fish  have  been  cleaned  and 
made  ready,  they  are  salted  and  hung  out  on 
poles  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

When  the  salt  fish  are  quite  dry  they  are 
stacked  in  warehouses,  ready  to  be  packed  and 
sent  away.  The  fish  are  carefully  sorted,  and 
then  packed  in  big  wooden  barrels. 

The  barrels  are  loaded  on  ships  moored  by 
the  walls  of  the  warehouse,  and  are  then  carried 
away  to  the  big  towns. 

A  great  many  barrels  of  the  dried  cod  are 
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sold  to  other  countries,  and  they  are  taken 
across  the  sea  in  big  ships. 

The  cods’  eggs  are  packed  in  barrels,  too, 
and  sold. 

And  cod-liver-oil  is  pressed  from  the  livers 
that  are  cut  out  when  the  fish  are  cleaned. 

But  although  so  many  people  in  Norway 
work  at  catching  and  drying  and  packing  fish, 
not  many  Norwegian  cod  and  herrings  are  sold 
to  England. 

English  and  Scottish  fishermen  sail  out  to 
the  fishing  grounds,  too,  and  bring  back  fish  for 
their  own  people. 

Norway  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  sea, 
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and  the  timber  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
fish  from  the  sea,  are  sold  to  many  other 
countries. 

In  return,  Norway  buys  many  kinds  of  food 
to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear,  as  well  as  coal  and 
other  things  which  are  not  found  or  grown 
there. 

In  the  north,  where  the  boats  go  to  fish  for 
cod,  the  sun  does  not  set  at  night  all  through 
the  summer  months. 

It  is  never  dark  then,  and  that  is  why 
Norway  is  sometimes  called  “The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.”  But  in  the  winter  it  is  dark 
all  day  and  all  night  in  the  lands  of  the  far 
north. 
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EXERCISES 

Picture  Study 

1. 

Page  129. 

Explain  this  picture  as  fully  as  you 

can. 

2. 

Page  130. 

Say  what  you  can  about  the  roof, 
the  walls,  and  the  windows  of  this 

house. 

3- 

Page  131. 

Why  are  there  no  cattle  in  this 
picture  ? 

4. 

Page  132. 

What  would  this  picture  show  in  the 
winter  time  ? 

5- 

Page  133. 

How  are  these  tree-trunks  being 
taken  to  the  saw-mills  ? 

6. 

Page  134. 

Which  of  these  ships  is  sailing 
home  ?  Why  ? 

7- 

Page  135. 

Explain  the  work  being  done  in 
this  picture. 

8. 

Page  136. 

How  are  the  fish  prepared  for  the 
drying  ? 

9- 

Page  137. 

What  are  these  men  doing  ? 

Why  ? 

1 .  In  what  ways  is  a  farm  in  Nomay  unlike  an  English 
farm  ? 

2.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  Norwegian  fisherman’s 
work  on  the  sea,  and  on  shore. 

3.  Name  other  countries  where  the  people  live  by 
(a)  fishing,  and  [b)  cutting  timber. 

Suggested  Practical  Exercises 

1 .  Draw  (or  make  a  model  of)  a  farm-house  in  Norway. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  sledge  loaded  with  tree  trunks. 

3.  Try  to  draw  a  fisherman’s  boat. 
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EXERCISES 


on 

Work  in  Other  Lands 

1.  Find  six  pictures  in  this  book  which  show  men 
ploughing.  Explain  why  the  men  are  ploughing, 
and  why  they  are  doing  it  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
picture. 

2.  In  which  of  the  countries  in  this  book  would  you 
like  best  to  live  and  work,  and  why  ? 

3.  Can  you  explain  why  there  are  pictures  of  ships 
in  every  chapter  of  this  book  ?  Make  a  list  of  the 
kinds  of  ships  and  explain  their  uses. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  farms  in  this  book.  What 
does  each  send  to  us  ? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  a  cotton  frock,  a  woollen  jumper, 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes. 

6.  Find  the  pictures  which  show  the  ways  men  have 
of  carrying  loads  by  hand. 

7.  Find  pictures  showing  people  spinning,  packing, 
fishing,  picking,  and  shopping.  What  differences 
do  you  find  ? 

8.  In  which  of  our  shops  would  you  be  likely  to  find 
things  which  come  from  Kenya,  the  West  Indies, 
Argentine,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  ? 

9.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  carts  in  this  book  and 
say  what  you  can  about  them. 

10.  Explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  all  the  people 
in  this  book  are  like  each  other  and  us. 
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